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The production of the ideal, hygienic cow's 


milk, destined for human consumption, is 
greatly hampered (at any rate in Great 


Britain) by the continued prevalence of two 
cattle scourges, viz., tuberculosis and conta- 
gious abortion. 

The eradication of these diseases is of great 
practical importance, not only from the public 
health point of view, but also from the 
economic agricultural aspect. 

During the past 15 years the Public Health 
Authorities in Great Britain have made great 
advances in the hygienic control of milk, after 
it is taken from the cow, and have given serious 
consideration to the production of what is 
popularly known as “ clean milk.” The efforts 
have been directed to the treatment of milk 
after it is removed from the cow, but no wide- 
spread, serious efforts have been directed to the 
removal of fundamental causes of much 
dangerous milk, the diseases of the cow. 

The logical method of ensuring a safe milk 
is, first of all, to eliminate the diseases of the 
cow. Healthy cows, kept under hygienic con- 
ditions and properly fed, produce a wholesome 
milk. 

Through the establishment in recent years of 
the Milk Marketing Board of England, which 
controls the supply and price of milk and 
extends its use as a food by advertising its 
great nutritive value, the demand for milk, 
especially for children, has rapidly increased 
and one result is that the general public have 


become more directly interested in the pro- 
duction and clean handling of. milk. 
It is unfortunate that this easily digested 


article of diet is such a favourable medium for 
organisms and readily acts as a carrier of 
pathogenic organisms capable of infecting man. 


*Paper presented at the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress, held at Zurich and 
Interlaken, August, 1938. 





The efforts of the Public Health Authorities 

Great Britain have hitherto been directly 
concerned with establishing and maintaining 
hygienic byres, dairies, milk utensils and con- 
tainers, but unfortunately there has been a lack 
of equal attention being paid to the health of 
the cow, and in order to render the milk “ safe,” 
the authorities have concentrated on the 
pasteurisation of the milk marketed, rather 
than the elimination of diseases from the milk- 
ing herds. Thus the immediate public health 
views have been enforced without due considera- 
tion being given to the fundamental agricultural 
side of the problem, the elimination of the 
diseases from the producing cow. 


ini 


Pasteurisalion 


Owing to the fact that pasteurised milk has 
been semi-officially declared a safe milk and 
has been advertised and popularised as such by 
the large milk retailers, it has been accepted 
by a large proportion of the general public as 
being “ideal.” This is unfortunate, as such 
an acceptance has proved a_ deterrent’ in 
schemes organised for eliminating the diseases 
of the cow, which are the root causes of many 
of the disadvantages of milk as a human food. 
While the general public continue to believe 
that pasteurisation renders all milk safe, there 
continues a lack of public support for plans to 
eradicate the diseases of milking cows. 

A pasteurised milk has been so universally 
accepted by the consumer that pasteurising 
plants, many of which are not efficient, have 
been installed in dairies throughout’ the 
country, with the result that the cow owner 
does not receive sufficient stimulus or support 
to carry’ out eradication of bovine diseases, 
particularly so in the case of tuberculosis and 
contagious abortion of cattle. 

Tuberculosis and contagious abortion are as 
rampant in our dairy herds to-day as they were 
20 years ago; yet if these diseases were 
eliminated, not only would the financial 
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position of the herd owners be improved, but 
the general production of milk and meat would 
be more economic for the nation generally. 

I feel that owing to the fact that the medical 
profession have wholeheartedly backed the 
pasteurisation of milk and _ instructed the 
general public that it is a safe milk, there has 
been brought about a lack of enthusiasm for 
support for the agriculturist in the eradication 
of disease from our herds. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Hitherto there has been no general or uniform 
system in investigating the amount of tuber- 
culosis among our cattle population in Great 
Britain. There are no _ reliable’ statistics 
covering the country as to the percentage of 
animals affected with this disease. Bovine 
tuberculosis in advanced stages, i.e. (1) 
animals with chronic cough, (2) tuberculous 
emaciation, (3) animals secreting milk contain- 
ing tubercle bacilli—is dealt with under a 
Government Order and the animals are 
slaughtered, but veterinarians realise that this 
only touches the fringe in that it deals with 
the more advanced cases and has no effect in 
reducing the percentage of tuberculosis-infected 
animals. 

Percentage affected.— Isolated testing of 
herds, carried out in different parts of the 
country, indicates that our milking herds are 
variously affected, from 5 per cent. where herds 
are habitually kept in the open, to 50 per cent. 
where milking herds are habitually housed. 

In the year 1907 the Veterinary Department 
of the Municipality of Birmingham inaugurated 
a scheme of tuberculin testing of milking herds, 
with a view to increasing the tubercle-free milk 
supply to the City. The result of 30 years’ 
testing shows that at the initial testing of 
herds, approximately 40 per cent. of the adult 
cows in this area react to the test. 

During the same period of 30 years, the 
Birmingham Authorities have regularly ex- 
amined biologically, samples of bulk milk from 
farmers supplying the City, for the presence 
of living tubercle bacilli, and it has been found 
that over this period 7:5 per cent. of the milk 
received in the City contains living tubercle 
bacilli. Approximately similar results are met 
with in other large cities in England. These 
results indicate there is widespread tuberculosis 
among our milking herds. 

I feel convinced that the eradication of 
tuberculosis from our herds is an essential step 
in the hygienic production of the important 
national milk supply. 

In attempting to establish and maintain 
tubercle-free herds in connection with the Birm- 
ingham milk supply, we found that tuberculosis 
eradication could only be effectively carried out 
on herds where the numerical strength of the 
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herds was maintained by home-bred stock. At 
those farms where we have carried out testing 
of herds, the numerical strength of which was 
maintained by newly purchased cows, we have 
never been successful in keeping the herds 
tubercle free. In these latter herds reactors 
were constantly being revealed at subsequent 
tests of three or six monthly intervals, and 
thus causing great financial loss to the owners. 

The successful establishment of a tubercle- 
free herd necessitates a three-monthly test for 
the first two years, the immediate removal of 
all reactors, disinfection of the premises after 
each test, and only adding to the herd home- 
bred animals which are reared on tubercle-free 
milk and kept isolated from all outside animals. 


Method of Testing 


For 20 years we relied upon the sub- 
cutaneous method of testing, but during that 
period we experimented with other methods on 
many occasions, but continued to employ the 
subcutaneous method until 1927, when, after 
repeated trials, we satisfied ourselves as to the 
reliability of the double intradermal method 
and changed to it; during the past ten years 
we have employed this test exclusive of all 
others. 

Our most successful work in maintaining 
herds tubercle free, has been in those herds 
which are home bred; we have constantly 
failed to establish tubercle-free herds where 
adult cattle are added to the herd from outside 
sources. 

We have found that it is comparatively 
simple to establish a tubercle-free herd where 
the animals are kept in the open all the year 
round, and in some such herds we found 100 
per cent. tubercle free at the initial test. 

The last 26 herds, tested for the first time, 
showed the following results :— 


Animals tested Reactors Percentage 
reacted 


3,782 1,424 37°6 


As regards indefinite reactors, I have found 
that at subsequent tests 90 per cent. reacted, 
and I am of the opinion that, for all practical 
purposes, indefinite reactors should be classed 
as reactors. 

I am also of the opinion that the same 
tuberculin and type of testing should be used 
by all veterinary surgeons; this would ensure 
more uniform results. At the present time 
different methods of testing are carried out at 
various centres, with very erratic results on 
subsequent testing. 

We read sometimes of “ open” tuberculosis, 
which suggests that a cow may be affected with 
tuberculosis which is not harmful to its neigh- 
bours. I hold the view that all forms of bovine 
tuberculosis in the cow are “ open ’’—as I have 
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had ample proof on many occasions that 
animals which exhibit no signs of tuberculosis 
and in which the disease cannot be detected 
save with the aid of tuberculin, are capable of 
infecting others. 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


Many difficulties on our part, in the eradica- 
tion of bovine tuberculosis, have been due to 
unother very serious scourge among our milk- 
ing herds in England, that of contagious 
abortion. Any attempt to eradicate these two 
diseases simultaneously in any given herd has 
not proved economically practical. In those 
herds where tuberculosis eradication is being 
carried out and abortion has become prevalent, 
it has been found that if the reactors to 
tuberculin and abortion were removed, it would 
mean SO many cases that practically no herd 
would remain. Non-reactors to tuberculin 
would react to abortion and vice versa. 

With a view to obtaining some tangible 
results we have concentrated on tuberculosis 
eradication and treating abortion reactors on 
clinical lines. Any animal which aborts or is a 
known reactor to abortion, is isolated at the 
time of calving and kept isolated for a month 
afterwards, strict disinfection being carried out 
in connection with the animal and the premises, 
und all discharges being burned. As _ the 
tendency is for the animal to carry full time 
after the second or third premature calf, the 
premature births become less prevalent in the 
herd. 

We have on occasion received reports from 
the medical staff, of suspected cases of undulant 
fever in man. In all cases following these 
reports in which we have tested bulk milk for 
abortion bacilli, we have always had positive 
results, and the only precaution taken has been 
to pasteurise the milk being used for human 
consumption. 

The abortion scourge is so prevalent that I 
consider it is a handicap to attempt to eliminate 
both tuberculosis and abortion from one herd 
at the same time. 

In my opinion contagious abortion of cattle 
is as prevalent as tuberculosis, but its existence 
is concealed in many cases by the fact that a 
very small percentage of herds are subjected 
to the test, and the clinical signs of the disease 
are not evident when the affected animal 
carries the calf for the full term. Owing to the 
fact that the causal organism is excreted in the 
milk for a considerable period after calving, 
the calves are infected at an early age and thus 
they become immunised against premature 
calving by the time they reach maturity. 

Once the self-contained tubercle-free herd is 
established, eradication of contagious abortion, 
by means of the agglutination test, can be 
quickly carried out with confidence. 
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Tuberculosis can be eradicated by general 
tuberculin testing, the branding of reactors and 
segregating them from the “ free’? animals— 
preventing their sale except for slaughter— 
and by the rearing of calves, kept in isolation 
and fed on tubercle-free milk. 

Contagious abortion—which is as important 
as tuberculosis from the agricultural stand- 
point, owing to the loss of calves, sterility of 
infected animals and reduction in the quantity 
of the milk supply—causes such a serious loss 
to the herd owners that national Government 
steps should be instituted for the eradication of 
this disease. 


Summary 


The production of the ideal, hygienic cow’s 
milk is greatly hampered by the prevalence of 
two cattle scourges—tuberculosis and conta- 
gious abortion. 

The eradication of these diseases is important 
from the standpoints of public health and 
agriculture. 

The public accepts that pasteurised milk is 
“safe” and this removes the urge for the 
eradication of these cattle diseases. 

Approximately 40 per cent. of the cattle in 
milking herds in England are affected with 
tuberculosis, and contagious abortion is 
similarly prevalent. 

All tuberculous reactors should be branded, 
isolated and disposed of for slaughter only. 

It is not practical to attempt to eradicate 
both of these diseases simultaneously in one 
herd. 
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The Study of the Pathological Anatomy of the 
Domesticated Animals in its relation to 
Comparative Pathology* 


J. DOBBERSTEIN 


(PROFESSOR AT THE INSTITUTE OF VETERINARY 
PATHOLOGY, BERLIN UNIVERSITY) 


The pathological anatomy of the domestic 
animals originated from practical necessity and 
developed at first along purely descriptive lines. 
As sufficient material was _ collected and 
examined, however, special veterinary patho- 
logical anatomy developed along the lines 
followed in medical science. It was complicated 
by the fact that not one, but several, species 
had to be considered. Human pathological 
anatomy could not justifiably be directly applied 
to veterinary pathology and, within the latter 
field, wide variations existed as between the 
different species of domestic animal. At first it 
developed as a science dealing separately with 
each individual species; for example, _ the 
pathological anatomy of the horse, ox, dog, etc., 
and it was not until later that it advanced along 
comparative lines. 

Comparative pathological anatomy is, of 
course, of great practical importance, and 
animal experiments designed to elucidate prob- 
lems which cannot be studied on human material 
necessitate a knowledge of the spontaneous 
diseases of the experimental animals employed. 
Great caution is required in directly applying to 
human diseases results obtained in animal 
experiments. 

A fact brought out by a study of veterinary 
pathological anatomy is the wide variation in the 
frequency of certain diseases and, also, in the 
anatomical features of the same diseases in 
different species. A pathological condition in a 
particular organ, e.g., liver cirrhosis, differs 
widely in different animals, each of which may 
show a special anatomical reaction. On the 
other hand, a disease process affecting a variety 
of organs, é.g., carcinoma, appears in a yery 
similar form in all animal species, whether in an 
elephant or in a mouse. 

The same disease may show differences in 
manifestation even between closely related 
species, e.g., horse and mule, dog and wolf. 

Certain diseases, such as swine fever, are con- 
fined to one species of animal. This specificity 
is a source of difficulty to those engaged in 
studying many human diseases. Other condi- 
tions affect several related species. On the other 
hand, diseases such as tuberculosis, anthrax, 
and those due to organisms of the Bacterium 
group, may affect a large number of species. 
This species peculiarity is also found in non- 
infectious diseases. 


*Translated from Virchows Archiv. 1938. 302. 
(i), 1-8, by E. G. White (on request). 
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Appendicitis occurs only in man and the 
anthropoid apes. It is absent in animals either 
because they have no appendix—e.g., ox, horse, 
pig and dog; or because the appendix is a 
highly developed organ—e.g., in rodents. 
Cholelithiasis, extremely common in man, is 
rarely met with in animals. Examples of patho- 
logical lesions apparently peculiar to one 
species are capillary ectases in the liver of adult 
cattle—formerly incorrectly described as 
“ cavernous haemangiomata ”; ossification of the 
right auricle in the horse, deposition of 
cholesterin crystals in the brain of the horse, 
and intestinal emphysema in the pig. Such 
conditions limited to a single species are clearly 
related to anatomical or functional peculiarities. 

In considering the problem of disease in 
different species one must not forget that 
systematic zoological classification is commonly 
based on similarities in the structure of a single 
organ or group of organs, é.g., ruminants, soli- 
peds, etc. Although, under this scheme, such 
animals as_ cattle, sheep, antelopes, deer, 
giraffes, are grouped together, there exist con- 
siderable differences in anatomical structure of 
many organs, to cite the kidneys as an example. 
There are also variations in the habitat of 
animals within the same zoological group. 

Breed itself may account for variations in 
response to a particular pathogenic agent. Toxic 
liver dystrophy is common in pigs due to feed- 
ing of cod liver oil. Most attempts to reproduce 
the condition experimentally have failed, but 
Nicolaus has shown that only piglets of the 
German “ Edelschwein” breed are susceptible. 
Approximately 40 per cent. of piglets of this 
breed developed the disease whereas “ Land- 
schweine ” were insusceptible and only 5 per 
cent. of animals bred from crossing “ Land- 
schweine” and “ Edelschweine ” were affected. 

Gliomata are rare in animals and five out of 
the seven recorded cases have been in bulldogs. 

The converse—that animals of widely differ- 
ing zoological groups may show similar changes 
—is also met. Neurinomata and neurofibromata 
are relatively common in the ox, alone of our 
domestic animals, and in man. 

Not only anatomical structure, but also condi- 
tions of life and environment, exert an influence 
on the occurrence of pathological changes in 
organs. Many of our domestic animals live 
under even more unnatural conditions than does 
man, and as an instance of the resultant effect 
it may be noted that oviduct infections are 
responsible for 13 to 18 per cent. of all deaths in 
poultry. This has nothing to do with the 
structure of the oviduct in the fowl or a special 
disposition to infection, but is due to the 
abnormal demands made on the egg-laying 
capacity of the modern hen—demands far 
exceeding the normal physiological limits. 
Similar arguments apply to mastitis in cattle and 
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to tendon and joint conditions in the horse. 
Domestication, not anatomical or functional 
peculiarities, is responsible for these diseases. 


In experiments on human diseases it is clearly 
preferable to use, if possible, an animal which 
is affected spontaneously with the disease in 
question. In this respect, it is unfortunate that 
our laboratory animals are nearly always 
rodents, 


In searching for an explanation of the wide 
differences in pathological anatomy within 
closely related species, it must be remembered 
that not only are the organs different in their 


gross anatomy but the tissues also vary in 
structure and function. The haemopoietic 
system of the mouse, for example, reacts 


differently from that of the rabbit. There are 
probably other tissue differences between species 
as yet not understood. 


The reticulo-endothelial system of the horse is 
especially well developed, as shown by the wide- 
spread evidence of blood breakdown in _ the 
normal animal; in contrast, is the poor develop- 
ment of the lymphatic system. The ox, on the 
other hand, has remarkably large lymph glands. 
In the horse, acute inflammation is characterised 
by serous exudates whereas in cattle they are 
usually fibrinous in nature. This difference in 
the character of the exudate accounts for the 
tendency for such conditions as peritonitis in 
the ox to become localised, but to be more 
diffuse in the horse. Tuberculosis in the different 
species of animal affords the most striking 
illustration of the differences in tissue reaction 
to the same infective agent. Actinomycosis, 
actinobacillosis, glanders and _ infections by 
organisms of the Bacterium group show less 
variation in different species. 

Conditions such as leucosis and neoplasia are 
essentially similar in animals and man, and 
experimental studies on these conditions in 
animals, in an attempt to elucidate their nature 
in man, are likely to be more fruitful than in 
conditions, such as liver cirrhosis, which vary 
so widely in different species. 

The differences in the frequency of occurrence 
of malignant tumours in different species of 
domestic animals and in man probably indicate 
not only the presence of different external causal 
agents but also variations in susceptibility of the 
various tissues. 


Much light might be thrown on the causation 
of neoplasms by their study under natural condi- 
tions in animals. For example, malignant 
tumours are not more common in castrated than 
in entire animals. In the horse, statistics from 
Paris show an incidence of carcinoma in 
stallions of 1°55 per cent., in mares of 0°43 per 
cent., and in male castrated animals of 0:26 


per cent. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


A Case of White Heifer Disease and Pyometra 


J. J. BOYLE, M.R.c.v.s., 
MIDLETON, Co, Cork 


Subject—A two-year-old Shorthorn heifer, 
colour white, about four months in the possession 
of its present owner. 


History.—The animal was noticed to be con- 
tinually straining and as a result was passing 
small quantities of faeces and urine. No 
vaginal discharge was present. A purgative 
was given by the owner but as the animal 
instead of improving, became worse and ceased 
feeding and ruminating, I was consulted. No 
reliable information was forthcoming as to 
whether the animal came to oestrum or not. 


Examination.—Temperature 104° F., respira- 
tions 60 per minute. The abdomen resembled 
that of a pregnant animal; there was no 
tympany. The appearance of the external 
genitals was normal. On manual exploration of 
the vagina a tough membrane was found to 
occlude it about midway. When this membrane 
was broken down pus of a thick foetid nature 
was expelled by the animal, while when the os 
uteri, which was partially dilated, was further 
dilated by means of the hand, an enormous 
quantity of pus, about seven to eight gallons, 
was expelled. 


Treatment.—The uterus and vagina were 
washed out with warm “ Dettol”’ solution until 
all traces of pus were removed. An acriflavine 
pessary was then introduced into the uterus and 
three “‘ Protargol ”’ sticks were inserted into the 
vagina. This treatment was continued for four 
days, by which time the animal was much better, 
temperature and respirations becoming normal. 
A “ Protargol”’ stick was inserted once daily 
till all discharge had clgared up and no further 
treatment was necessary. 





A characteristic of bronchopneumonia in both 
man and animals is that it is seen mainly in 
early life; carcinomatosis, on the other hand, is 
essentially a disease of adult life, and _ its 
anatomical features and method of spread are 
the same in all animal species. 


The ultimate aim of comparative pathology is 
the elucidation of the causation and develop- 
ment of pathological anatomical processes. Much 
remains to be done before ihis aim can be said 
to have been realised. A valuable line of study 
is that of the methods employed by the tissues 
of various species of animal in reacting to injury 
of different kinds, 
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| Bacteraemia. Ryce, J. A. (1938.) Lancet, Oct. 
15th. 867-871. ]} 


It is being recognised more and more that 
bacteria enter the blood stream much more 
readily than was formerly supposed and this 
knowledge has an important influence on our 
understanding of many diseases. Bacteraemia, 
that is the presence of bacteria in the blood 
stream, is an essential part of typhoid fever 
whilst it is an occasional, though not rare, 
accident in gonorrhoea and tuberculosis. The 
author records experiences which indicate that 
a staphylococcal bacteraemia is more common 
than is supposed and is not confined to those 
cases Which are obviously septicaemic or showing 
metastatic foci. It is concluded that many 
patients with recurring furunculosis must pass 
through unrecognised phases of transient blood 
infection. Other infections in man are also 
known to be associated, in at least a proportion 
of cases, with infection of the blood stream ; for 
example, pneumococcal pneumonia, meningo- 
coccal meningitis, certain Bact. coli infections 
which appear to be local, and some of the milder 
and more chronic streptococcal infections. It 
is pointed out that although there may be only 
an accidental seepage of organisms into the 
circulation there is in these circumstances the 
obvious possibility of a more dangerous bacter- 
aemia existing and developing such conditions. 

There is thus a great need for further enquiry 
into the frequency of bacteraemia in association 
with lesions which have hitherto been regarded 
as local and many of the supposed local condi- 
tions must be treated as stages in the course of 
a general disease. Untimely surgical inter- 
ference may increase the liability of dissemina- 
tion of the organisms and turn a transitory and 
benign infection to a prolonged and grave one. 
Some of these problems will only be solved by 
closer association between the clinician gnd 
laboratory worker and the habit of employing 
forms and reports instead of consultations is one 
of the least satisfactory by-products of special- 
ised medicine. The utility of blood cultures, not 
only in the early stages of recognised diseases 
such as typhoid fever, but also in the diagnosis 
of obscure conditions is cited as an example of 
this close co-operation. 

It is desirable in connection with this subject 
that certain terms should be appraised and the 
following are given :— 

A bacteraemia means the presence of organ- 
isms in the blood; it is a pathological rather 
than a clinical condition and may or may not 
cause symptoms. 

A septicaemia is a clinical state characterised 
by fever, rigors, a tendency to metastatic lesions 
and with often a grave prognosis. It is due to, 
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but not synonymous with, a bacteraemia which 
can occur in the absence of  septicaemic 
symptoms. 

A pyaemia is another name for a septicaemia 
with pyogenic organism and its use might well 
be discontinued, 

A sapraemia is the name used to describe the 
fever and malaise associated with certain local 
conditions and the symptoms are presumed to 
be due to the absorption of bacterial toxins 
rather than organisms into the blood stream. Its 
use might be discarded without inconvenience. 


The introduction of new and potent chemo- 
therapeutical agents provides another reason 
why we should revise our attitude and concep- 
tion of blood stream infections as a whole, and 
furthermore these new discoveries provide an 
additional reason for the close co-operation 
between medicine, pathology and chemistry. 
The plea is made that the specialists should 
share their problems with an intimacy which has 


hitherto been lacking. R. L. 
* * * * * 


[The Incidence of Salmonella enteritidis var. 
Dublin in Pyosepticaemia of Calves in India. 
RAJAGOPALAN, V. R. (19388.) Ind. J. Vet. Sci. 
and Animal Husb. 8.1. 33—40.] 


In 1935 Shirlaw recorded the occurrence of a 
disease of calves in India in which there were 
signs of enteritis sometimes accompanied with 
pneumonia, and from cases of this condition he 
isolated an organism which belonged to the 
Salmonella group and appeared to be of primary 
pathological importance. The present article 
describes in detail the laboratory examination 
of strains of this organism and it shows that 
morphological, cultural, biochemical and sero- 
logical tests reveal this organism to be Salmonella 
enteritidis var. Dublin. This organism is of 
prime importance in diseases of bovines, 
especially calves, in different parts of the world. 
It has been isolated from calves in this country, 
in Denmark, Kenya, South Africa and in some 
cases there has been an association with disease 
in human beings. The recent milk-borne out- 
break of disease amongst children in Wiltshire 
which was traced to the infection of one cow 
was due to this organism. This is the first time 


it has been recorded in India. R. L. 
* * * * * 


[Liquid Paraffin in the Treatment of Equine 
Colie. Weiscuer. (1938.) Tierarztl. Rdsch. 
44, 41. 665-668. ] 


The author has used liquid paraffin success- 
fully in colic cases for the past eight years and 
considers it to be superior to all other agents on 
the grounds of harmlessness, universal applica- 
bility and curative value. Abundant references 
to the literature in support of this contention are 
given. Apart from cases due to volvulus or 
other conditions causing obstruction of the 
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Jumen of the intestine, colic in the horse, which 
in 90 per cent. of cases is due to feeding errors, 
can be successfully treated with liquid paraffin. 
The report of Hudson (Vet. Rec., 1936) on 30 
cases of impaction at the ileo- caecal valve 
ending in death within 24 to 72 hours is 
quoted, and in such cases liquid paraffin is 
stated to be of particular value. 

Most cases of colic are due essentially to an 
abnormal consistence of the intestinal contents ; 
liquid paraffin acts by preventing fermentation 
and rendering the consistence of the contents 
soft and oily. It has no effect on the mucosa, 
musculature, nerves or blood vessels. 

The dose recommended is 1 to 3 kg. by stomach 
tube, and this dose to be repeated as required. 
The first dose should be accompanied by 100 c.c. 
of turpentine. Drastic agents are to be avoided 
in the treatment of colic. KE. G. W. 

* * » * * 


[“Trichlorsol” as a New Treatment for Canker. 
GLUSCHKE. (1938.) Tierarztl. Rdsch. 44, 41. 
668-669. ] 


In a previous number of this journal (Aug 
7th, 1938) Dethloff reported excellent results in 
the treatment of canker in the horse by the use 
of trichloracetic acid. Out of 30 affected 
animals, all except one—with ossification of the 
lateral cartilages—were cured, and, although 
the cases were spread over a period of four to five 
years no recurrence had been reported. All 
diseased horn is pared away down to the healthy 
underlying tissue and a 90 to 95 per cent. 
solution of trichloracetic acid is applied. <A 
bandage is applied and the treatment repeated 
at seven-day intervals. Exercise during treat- 
ment is beneficial so long as wet roads and damp 
stables are avoided during this time. Treatment 
required three to six weeks. 

Recently, a proprietary preparation, “ Tri- 
chlorsol,” has been put on the market in 
Germany and recommended for the treatment 
of canker. Analysis of this preparation by the 
author showed it to consist of 95°2 per cent. by 
volume of trichloracetic acid. This analysis does 
not accord with the advertised description of 
the product as “an acetic acid combination.” 
Evers, a veterinarian, who has issued the 


preparation under his name, is severely criticised. 


and practitioners are advised to rely on ordinary 
trichloracetic acid at approximately one fifteenth 
the price of the proprietary product! 

E. G. W. 


* * * * * 


| Retention Cysts of Salivary Glands in the Dog. 
Berce, EB. (1938.) Wien. tierartzl. Mschr. 


25. 19. 585-598. ] 


Retention cysts arising in the sublingual and 
submaxillary glands are not uncommon in dogs. 
It is stated that they have not been observed 
in relation to the parotid gland. Obstruction 


of the ducts by calculi is rare in dogs : two cases 
are described. In most cases, chronic inflamma- 
tory changes are suggested as the cause of 
obstruction to the outflow of secretion, the 
position of the cyst varying with the location of 
the obstruction. In a ease illustrated in the 
article a cyst was found at the root of the tongue 

(ranula) and one in the intermaxillary space. 

The cysts are usually freely movable beneath 

the overlying skin and it is sometimes possible 

to palpate a prolongation of the cyst passing 
anteriorly towards the root of the tongue. 

Exploratory puncture with a large bore cannula 

(viscid secretion) is useful in confirming diagnosis 

in doubtful cases. There is no interference with 

eating and no rise of temperature. Conditions 
which require to be differentiated include 

‘inflammatory oedema’ of the sub-parotid 

region, lymphadenosis of the submaxillary lymph 

nodes (usually affecting other nodes as well), 
and primary tuberculosis of these nodes. 

Simple incision is useless as a form of treat- 
ment; recurrence is almost inevitable. Extir- 
pation is the only effective treatment. Morphine 
narcosis was followed by Eunarcon (a barbi- 
turate) intravenously and excision of the 
sublingual and submaxillary salivary glands was 
carried out. It is not absolutely necessary to 
remove the cyst since removal of the salivary 
glands prevents its recurrence even if it is left 
intact. It is advisable to aspirate the cyst 
contents—a thick viscid fluid resembling white 
of egg or honey, and often containing cellular 
débris—and paint the cyst wall with iodine. 
The cyst wall is subsequently painted on altern- 
ate days with iodine or with 10 per cent. 
iodoform in ether respectively. The wound 
usually heals in two to four weeks. Since 
aspiration of the cyst contents alone is usually 
followed by recurrence, whereas excision of the 
salivary glands is not, it is concluded that these 
cysts are in fact derived from the salivary 
glands or their ducts. - K. hey W. 

* * 

[“ Chill” of the Inte al oom in Domestic 
Animals. Toman, (1938.) Tierarztl. 
Rdsch. 44. 19. 299- $02.) 

The author expresses the opinion that the 
rapid cooling of the alimentary tract in the 
domestic animals by large draughts of cold 
water, milk or certain foods such as frosted 
grass, is the cause of many common complaints 
usually attributed to other causes. 

The intake of large quantities of cold fluid or 
substances tends to reduce the tone of the 
stomach and reduce digestive activity in the 
intestine. The effect, it is stated, may be so 
great as to initiate peritonitis. 

Instances of illness, diarrhoea, colic and 
peritonitis in cows, calves, horses and foals are 
discussed, and methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment are described. N. S. B. 
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The Loveday Report : 


THE CONTROL AND CO-ORDINATION 
OF VETERINARY EDUCATION 


° [° is of first importance,” the Loveday 

Committee state (paragraph 26), “to bring 
veterinary education into close association with 
the Universities.” Summarising the present 
position as it is well known to the veterinary 
profession—but doubtless insufficiently compre- 
hended by many of its members—the committee 
(paragraph 23) say :— 

“.., there are three different organisa- 
tions concerned in veterinary education, the 
School, the R.C.V.S. and the University. 
The Schools teach but are not responsible 
for the examinations; they are connected 
with the Universities in various ways. The 
R.C.V.S. has no control over the Schools; it 
examines, gives the licence to practise pro- 
fessionally, but does not teach, nor have 
the Schools any right to nominate teachers 
on its Council or Examination Committee. 
The Universities may give part or all of the 
teaching leading to the R.C.V.S. Diploma, but 
they do not examine for the Diploma; they 
also give Degrees for which they examine, 
but the Degrees do not carry the qualifica- 
tion to practise professionally. 

The system is_ therefore’ very dis- 
jointed and the lack of co-ordination 
between its different parts is detrimental to 
veterinary education.” 


The proposals made by the committee to 
secure more effective control over veterinary 
education need to be very carefully examined. 
We are well aware that they have already been 
subjected to much hostile criticism from mem- 
bers of the present governing body of the 
profession. We have, however, intentionally 
deferred our examination of the proposals until 
we have approached the concluding stages of 
our criticism, for the sound reason—as we 
conceived it to be—that any suggested system 
of control and co-ordination must necessarily 
be framed strictly around the scheme of educa- 
tion which we were prepared to admit as 
fulfilling the demands of the present day. We 
sincerely hope that we have fairly discharged 
this prior duty. 

To facilitate argument, we may state some 
observations, which we hope will now com- 
mand general acceptance within the profession, 
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upon the above “three different organisations 
concerned in veterinary education ” :— 


(a) The Schools.—In our preceding editorial 
article we concluded that any prescribed ideal 
in the matter of location, as indeed of the 
planning, equipment and staffing of the schools, 
could not be attained completely forthwith but 
that it needed for its steady pursuit and 
ultimate achievement the vigilance exercised 
by some central controlling and co-ordinating 


machinery, which would need to be greatly 
strengthened as compared with the present 


system, if it was to operate effectively. The 
strengthening of the machinery was imperative 
in particular because of the largely increased 
expenditure of public money now essential for 
the proper undertaking of veterinary education. 
(b) The R.C.V.S.—Lest we be misunderstood 
in the purpose of our criticism hitherto, let us 
say at once that we shall not countenance any 
weakening of the authority of the Council 
R.C.V.S. as “the governing body of the profes- 
sion.” Far from it; there is every reason why 
at the present time with the many forces, both 
extrinsic and intrinsic, tending towards dis- 
integration of the profession, we should strive 
to fortify the presiding body, elected by the 
free suffrages of all members of the corporate 
body, by every means at our disposal. Never, 
so far as we can discern, was there a time 
when these members had less justification for 
complacency and apathy. But we shall render 
the presiding body scant loyalty if we with- 
hold from it our criticism, freely and fairly 
given—as we hope we have given likewise to 
the Loveday Report. Our staunch support of 
the presiding body, we assert, is not actuated 
by a narrow “professionalism,” in the sense 
in which this may have a sinister and selfish 
the mind of the general public, 
which is now called upon, for the first time on 
a comprehensive scale, to contribute to the 
fostering of veterinary education. Integration 
of the activities of those who are engaged in 
the field of veterinary medicine is demanded in 
the highest publie interest. The conclusions of 
all workers who have studied the subject most 
profoundly find expression in the words uttered 
by our distinguished contemporary, Dr. P. J. 
du Toit, in his recent broadcast address :— 
“So far as I can see the standards and the 
achievements of veterinary science in each 
country depend on its status in that country. 
Where veterinary science is independent 
and enjoys the full confidence of the 
authorities, there its achievements rank 
high. But where it is regarded as an 
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appendage to medicine or agriculture, and 
has no independent status, there its achicve- 
ments are lower.” (Vet, Record, 1938. 44. 
1488.) 

Where the Loveday Committee say, with 
great truth (paragraph 48), that ‘ veterinary 
science and practice are intimately related on 
the one hand to the medical sciences and to 
the pure sciences behind them, and on the other 
hand to agriculture” they clearly did not mean 
to imply that veterinary activities were to be 
regarded as subordinate to these pursuits. 
Rather, like all other sciences, these activities 
derive greatly from, and incidentally contribute 
to, the progress of border pursuits. Their 
judicially fair summing-up (Chapter VI) of the 
“ase for retaining the ‘“ One-Portal System ” 
of entry to the veterinary profession would dis- 
pel any contrary assumption. 

We need, however, to analyse further the 
proposition which has hitherto been accepted 
by the profession—and which has been recom- 
mended for some modification by the Loveday 
Committee—whereby the Council R.C.V.S._ is 
constituted as it is now both as a “ governing 
body ” and as an “ educational agency,” that 
is, as a “legislature” as well as an “executive.” 
And, here, as an “ educational agency” the 
R.C.V.S. Council has restricted its functions, as 
has been noted in the summary quoted from 
the Loveday Report, at the beginning of this 
article, to those of an “ examining and register- 
ing body” only. Most important as this is as 
one aspect of control and co-ordination, it can- 
not be regarded as the complete supervision that 
is wanted to ensure that the student is nowhere 
deprived of facilities for receiving the teaching 
to which he is entitled. 

(c) The Universities. —It is the “ business ” 
of these institutions, as everybody knows, to 
teach, to advance knowledge, and to provide 
what cannot be readily obtained anywhere else 
in the community, and certainly not under the 
breath of bureaucracy, namely, the liberal 
atmosphere in which learning and research can 
flourish. As has been already said in our pre- 
ceding articles, the general plan of the Loveday 
scheme envisages “the giving of Degrees by 
the Universities on the scientific studies of the 
first three years” of the curriculum, and “ in 
this way the desire of the profession for closer 
association with Universities and for University 
status would be achieved by the taking of a 
degree en route to the Diploma, while the one- 
portal system of qualification for practice 
would be maintained” (paragraph 46). We 
have heard it suggested that the awarding of 
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the science degree should) be postponed till 
after the diploma M.R.C.V.S. has been gained. 
To us this action is unthinkable; if adopted it 
would vitiate and nullify the very reason for 
its inauguration and few students would bother 
to take it. This degree will be in the Faculty 
of Science but it will be a new degree designed 
specifically for the veterinary student. Its 
standard, in as much as it includes two years’ 
study in both veterinary anatomy and veterin- 
ary physiology, is likely to be as high as that 
of any other degree, including the present 
degree in veterinary science, for although the 
course for the latter extends over a period of 
live years the actual instruction is disjointed 
and additional to the diploma course. Under 
the Loveday scheme, the whole of the first three 
years will be devoted primarily to study for the 
degree, which is to be of a standard above that 
of the corresponding examinations for the 
M.R.C.V.S. diploma. It should) be = strongly 
emphasised that the new degree will have 
ho veterinary “tag”; if it was otherwise we 
should have grave doubts as to the wisdom of 
the proposal: as it is, we agree with the Love- 
day Committee when they say: “ At the same 
time a student who has taken a degree would 
have gained little or no knowledge of the 
upplication of the sciences to veterinary 
practice, and would be quite unfitted to 
venture on unqualified practice...’ (para- 
graph 46). 

Most critics weuld hazard, we think, the 
view that the student possessed of such attain- 
ments Was most eminently unfitted, by mental 
outlook and inclination, to engage in subsequent 
charlatanism. Nevertheless, we need to take 
into account the apprehensions of several cau- 
tious observers that, for public appointments 
particularly, the abridged course of study, with 
the hall-mark of university recognition, might 
be accepted as a sufficient criterion of veter- 
inary qualification. Though we cannot foresee 
real danger on this score, it provides, we think, 
an added reason for the strengthening of the 
supervisory machinery and, incidentally, of the 
authority of the Council R.C.V.S. itself. It may 
be taken for granted that all the endeavours 
of the N.V.M.A. would be exerted to prevent 
this—unlikely as we deem it—contingency 
arising. 

We have also heard it suggested that the 
introduction of the science degree based on 
three years’ study of the basic subjects would 
cheapen the science degree already held by 
some under the present system. We cannot 
believe that this would be so, nor can we find 
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evidence that this fear is shared by those who 
hold the degree—a number of whom have, in 
fact, testified to the contrary. 


A further source of apprehension — to 
some of our colleagues resides in the alloca- 
tion of veterinary teaching to certain specified 


universities (London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Cambridge*). Four of these 
universities are already associated with the 
schools in various ways, and the Loveday 
(‘ommittee recommend that universities other 
than the above-named “ be discouraged from 


undertaking veterinary instruction. . .by means 
of an official statement that aid from public 
funds will not be forthcoming, and by a pro- 
vision in the Act or Charter reconstituting the 
Council of the R.C.V.S. thai no other University 
shall be represented on the Council” (paragraph 
29). 


*We have not taken into account in our major 
survey of the Loveday plan the projected Cam- 
bridge scheme. Grave anxiety has been expressed, 
however, by a few members in regard to its 
possible effects upon veterinary education in 
general at the Schools and upon the prospects 
of graduates from the existing Schools. It is 
apprehended by these members that the scheme 
will result in the emergence of a privileged class 
of graduate, whose superior claims to high 
appointment will have been derived from resi- 
dence at a costly centre of training, where he 
will have gained, in the mind of authority, 
special advantages-— which are not obtainable else- 
where—to acquire a capacity for undertaking 
research. The preparation of students to com- 
inence this form of activity ought to be fostered, 
these few members maintain, et all the Schools—- 
otherwise these institutions will come to, be 
regarded as inferior centres of training. The 
Cambridge scheme has, however, been completed 
in its planning, in.consultation and agreement 
with Council, R.C.V.S., and will shortly begin to 
Although it is contended by the above 
few members—-whose anxiely, moreover, is by 
no means generally shared in the veterinary 
profession—that the outlook presented by the 
scheme is decidedly hazy and urgently demands 
clearing up, we have not felt constrained 
discuss it in its relation to the broad outlines of 
the Loveday plan, for the main reason that the 


operate, 


to 


scheme represents what is virtually a_ fail 
accompli, Its impact upon veterinary education 
in general, however, needs to be carefully 


studied in future developmeats. 
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It needs to be very carefully ascertained 
whether the above restrictions are sufficiently 
strong to prevent other universities from em- 
barking upon schemes of veterinary training. 
The real objection is that with the small num- 


bers of well-qualified entrants required for 
admission annually into the profession, the 
distribution of teaching among an excessive 


number of competing centres would eventually 
lead to an inferior output, through failure of 
all centres to afford the necessary large and 
expensive staff of teaching specialists. A few 
critics, no doubt, may already feel that the 
number of teaching centres recommended is 
too large, in view of the shortage of first-class 
veterinary teachers. However, in practice, the 
restriction would already seem to have proved 


effective. Commenting in detail upon the 
Liverpool School, the committee state (para- 


graph 63): “The main reason given by Lord 
Haldane’s Royal Committee on University 
Education in Wales for not granting a petition 
for the institution of a complete Veterinary 
School in the University of Wales was that the 
Liverpool School was so readily accessible to 
Wales.” Yet, for several years, the University 
Colleges of Wales, at Aberystwyth and Bangor, 
have gained international repute in agricultural 
research, including some important aspects of 
animal husbandry—a phase which has not been 
cultivated to eminence at Liverpool. Hence, the 
University of Wales, with so much in its favour 


in terms of the Loveday ideal, has been 
effectively deterred by the action of State 
authority. We can foresee no greater difficulty 


in checking other universities from undertaking 
what will be assuredly to them a costly and 
unprofitable enterprise. 

After tracing the existing association between 
the schools and the universities, the Loveday 


Comunittee say that “ Universities cannot be 
expected to interest themselves in = students 
reading only for external Diplomas. If they 


are to concern themselves seriously in veter- 
inary education, a considerable proportion of 
veterinary students must read for Degrees” 
(paragraph 27), ie., in the “basic sciences ” 
of the veterinary curriculum, as already stated. 
This condition of enlisting the interest of, these 
bodies will be admitted to be entirely reason- 
able, and we can see no reason why all future 
students should not be enabled tuke the 
degree course in the ordinary veterinary train- 
ing. Before making this stipulation, the Love- 
day Committee, however, declare their view: 
“ But at the present time Universities have little 
experience of veterinary problems and we cannot 


to 
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recommend an extension of their responsibility 
for animal hospitals and for the teaching of 
animal husbandry” (paragraph 26). These 
words are italicised here so as to do full justice 
to the committee’s discernment and caution. 
We have already, in our preceding editorial 
article, called attention to the committee’s can- 
did comments upon the defective vocational 
training given at the Liverpool School—which 
in the minds of many would provide evidence 
that practical veterinary instruction has not 
flourished under the wing of a university. It 
would not be fair, for many reasons that we 
need not dwell upon, to enlarge upon this 
experience. We know that recently some of 
the great Continental veterinary schools, such 
as those at Berlin and Leipzig, have become 
closely affiliated to, or faculties of, universities. 
We see no reason why under a strong co- 
ordinating system veterinary education should 
not flourish similarly at the British universities 
—but, and this is an all-important point, they 
are not yet fitted, as is clearly shown by the 
testimony of the Loveday Committee, to under- 
take independently the full course of training, 
as regards particularly the vocational compon- 
ent of the training. The long experience in 
veterinary teaching of the autonomous schools 
and the general collective experience of veter- 
inarians are essential to them in this respect. 

Coming to the special case, namely at 
Glasgow, where the committee have felt justi- 
fied in recommending the abolition of the 
existing school, and were thus given a _ free 
hand in planning a scheme of control, the 
relevant paragraph (101) reads :— 

“If effect is given to the recommendations 
made in the foregoing paragraphs, there will 
be two bodies in Glasgow engaged in the 
work of veterinary education. and the 
co-ordination of their activities will bave to 
be carefully considered. We would offer as 
a means towards this end the suggestion 
that a Joint Board of Veterinary Studies 
should be set up composed of representa- 
tives of the University and the College. The 
relationship of the two bodies with the 
R.C.V.S. will also be a matter of adjustment 
but we are confident that with the goodwill 
of the various bodies concerned satisfactory 
arrangements can be made.” 


In this particular case, therefore, the system 
of control is left largely open to local settlement 
after offering a useful suggestion. 


In the case of supreme, general control of 
veterinary education throughout Great Britain 
the committee’s recommendations, which we 


print below in a footnote* are more precise, 
though we must admit, susceptible of some 
degree of misinterpretation and of some adverse 
*CONCLUSIONS.—-We recommend:- 


(i) That the Charter of the R.C.V.S. be amended 
in order to provide for the inclusion on its 
Council and Examination Committee. of repre- 
sentatives of the affiliated Veterinary Schools in 
Great Britain and of the Universities of Cam- 
bridge, London, Liverpool, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow.+ 

(ii) That the Council of the R.C.V.S. thus 
reconstituled should be entitled to:— 

(a) send observers to University examina- 
lions which exempt candidates from 
examinations for membership of the R.C.V.S.; 

(b) inspect facilities for training in animal 
husbandry and clinical subjects; 

(c) require from candidates for member- 
ship such periods of residence on farms and 
under the supervision of veterinary precti- 
lioners as shall seem requisite to the Council; 

(d) appoint as full) cxaminers for its 
examinations members of its Council and 
teachers in the affiliated Schools; 

(ec) raise its fees lo make good any appre- 
ciable loss due to fall in the income derived 
from such examinations, 

(iii) That the said Universities should con- 
sider the institution of a Degree in science (or, 
at Cambridge, its equivalent) which velerinary 
students can obtain in the first three years of 
their course afler studying the subjects required 
for the corresponding R.C.V.S. examinations. 

(iv) That the R.C.V.S. should exempt candi- 
dates successful in the University examinations 
from its corresponding examinations, 

(v) That Universities other than those named 
be discouraged from undertaking velerinary 
instruction (except instruction for the D.V.S.M. 
at Manchester), by means of an official statement 
that aid from public funds will not be forth- 
coming, and by a provision in the Act or Charter 
reconstiluling the Council of the R.C.V.S, that no 
other University shall be represented on the 
Council. 

(vi) That the R.C.V.S., the Universities, and the 
Veterinary Schools should consult together at an 
early date with a view to the elaboration of a 
scheme for carrying into effect such of these 
recommendations as require agreement and joint 
action. 

(vii) That the Government should initiate 
such legislation as may be necessary to give 
effect to these recommendations. 


+Representation of the Dublin School would 
also no doubt be necessary but this is a matter 
which is outside our terms of reference. 
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criticism. These doubts are, however, we think, 
largely dispelled after critical scrutiny of the 
text, where the intentions of the committee 
can be more readily understood. We need here 
only raise two points of criticism :— 

(1) Reconstitution of the Council and Exam- 


ining Committee, R.C.V.S.— That some 
reconstitution of the “ Executive,” dealing 
specifically with veterinary education, to in- 


clude representatives of the bodies immediately 
concerned with teaching, upon lines recom- 
mended by the committee, is highly desirable, 
will, we think, be freely conceded by serious 
observers. Domination of the Governing Body 
—the Legislature—in its roédle of supreme 
registration aud disciplinary authority of the 
veterinary profession, by individuals elected to 
it other than by the free yote of its own 
members, will be opposed strongly by the pro- 
fession, oh unassailable grounds of justice and 
equity. We cannot think that this was in the 
mind of the Loveday Committee. The relevant 
recommendation would need clarification in this 
respect—a result which should emerge from the 
suggested consultation between the R.C.V.S., the 
schools and the universities. 

(2) Raising of Fees to make’ good 
appreciable loss due to fall in the income 
derived from such examinations.—The “ fees” 
we take it here refer to the Annual Fee, and 
not to the Examination Fees of the R.C.V.S. 
Otherwise, we contend that the suggestion 
would be morally indefensible. Until the pass- 
ing of the Veterinary Surgeons Amendment Act, 
1920, the R.CLVLS, as the governing body of 
the profession was almost entirely supported 
by the surplus revenue accruing from examin- 
ation fees. In other words, the money for its 
support came out of the pockets of the parents 
and guardians of students. The Act of 1920 
was indeed carried through against much 
opposition, especially from some members of 
the profession, but at that time of low revenue 
from examination fees it proved the saving of 
the profession, It ought to be the stern duty 
of all who have the interests of the profession 
at heart to ensure that no such calamity is 
likely to recur. We contend that to support 
the Governing Body and strengthen it to carry 
out vigorously its statutory duties in protecting 
the profession and regulating its domestic 
affairs, the revenue ought justifiably to be de- 
rived, in ample and adequate amount, from the 
subscriptions of the men and women whose 
names are printed on the Register. If these need 
raising to some extent, we feel sure the profession 
as a whole will not shrink from its plain duty. 


any 
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The Loveday Report : 


THE LAYOUT OF VETERINARY 
EDUCATION; APPRENTICESHIP 
VETERINARY PRACTICE* 


IN 


OMMENTING upon the present system of 

veterinary education and the powers of the 
Council, R.C.V.S., the Loveday Committee 
(paragraph 24) state :— 

“. .. Moreover, its power of disapproving 
the course of studies of a registered student 
is limited to rejecting bim on examination; 
it cannot require him to spend part of his 
vacations upon a farm; and its published 
requirement that he shall spend six months 
with a practitioner is, and, we are told, is 
known by ingenious students to be, ultra 
vires.” 

Later in their Report, after outlining their 
own suggested modifications, the Committee 
(paragraph 44) state :— 

“Apart from any instruction at an animal 
hospital in the Schools, each student is at 
present expected to spend six months with 
a general veterinary practitioner’ subse- 
quently to passing his first examination. We 
have little definite evidence of the nature 
of the work done by students with practi- 
tioners, but this training ought to give them 
an opportunity of practising the clinical 
knowledge which they have received from 
their teachers at an animal hospital, and of 
gaining experience of the many conditions 
which are dealt with in general practice but 
which are not met with in hospital. — It 
follows that as much as possible of the 
prescribed period of six months should be 
spent with a practitioner after the third 
examination. With the fourth examination 
largely devoted to veterinary hygiene, 
dietetics and animal husbandry, and the final 
examination to medicine (and meat inspec- 
tion) and surgery, the newly qualified man 
would go out into the world with his know- 
ledge of the methods both of preventing and 
of curing disease still fresh.” 

Hence the Comnittee’s recommendation 
(paragraph 42) is made in regard to Vacation 
Pupilage :-— 

(ii) “ With Practising Veterinary Surgeon. 

Students should be required to have 
received a minimum of six months’ clinical 
experience, with practising veterinary 


*This Editorial, which concludes the series 
on the layout of veterinary education, would 
normally have been published before that on 
“The Schools, etc.” in our previous issue. For 
reasons of space it was deferred until this issue. 
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surgeons, three months of which at least 
must be during the fourth and fifth years.” 

Again (paragraph 40) they say that this 
period should :— 

“Be made compulsory for each student 
and that evidence of the fulfilment of this 
requirement be produced before permission 
is granted him to. sit for his final 
examination.” 

HKarlier (paragraph 29) they recommend that 
the Charter of the R.C.V.S. be amended and 
the reconstituted Council be entitled, inter alia, 
to :— 

(c) “ Require from candidates for member- 
ship such periods of residence on farms 
and under the supervision of veterinary 
practitioners as shall seem requisite to the 
the Council.” 

We have felt constrained to reproduce from 
the Report under review all the salient passages 
dealing with a feature of veterinary education, 
namely, that of pupilage in veterinary practice, 
that has long been considered by a vast body 
of professional opinion as indispensable. It is 
evident that this feature has highly commended 
itself to the Committee for they have taken 
steps in their recommendations to perpetuate 
and enforce it and indicated the period during 
the course of training when it can be under- 
taken with best advantage. Be it said to the 
lasting credit of the British veterinary student 
that he has on the whele never been slow to 
appreciate the advantages of this particular 
form of training, and has often devoted his 
entire vacations and much of his time before 
entry into the schools to seeing practice. This 
sacrifice to his own best professional prospects 
was at any rate very striking in the days 
before the War when there was hardly any out- 
let for employment besides private practice 
open to the graduate beyond the Army and a 
few overseas appointments—and the stern 
conditions of practice exacted from the young 
graduate a wide acquaintance with animals and 
their ailments and the handling of their owners 
if he was to make his way. It was not expected 
by him that his school, grateful as he was to 
his teachers for their precepts, could provide 
him with an insight into the variety of trans- 
actions at which he must prove his worth when 
he was let free to practise his calling in the 
world. 

Much earlier than the movement to extend 
the veterinary course to five years, there had 
been among a section of the veterinary world a 
feeling that some form of apprenticeship ought 
to be made a compulsory and dominant part of 
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the veterinary student's training, so that the 
men turned out into practice should be fitted, 
by temperament, acquired or inborn habits, and 
inclination to meet the realities of practice. 
We cannot but think that it is the feeling that 
has pervaded the profession in this respect 
that has to a large measure contrived to make 
of the average British graduate a far more 
self-reliant and resourceful individual than the 
curriculum and facilities at the schools would 
lead his continental colleagues to expect him to 
be, and actually find him, to a surprising degree, 
to be. The need on the part of authority to 
compel the student to undertake the above 
system of pupilage, in default of the student 
undertaking it gladly of his own free will, seems 
to have arisen largely since the number of 
salaried official appointments open to the 
graduate has greatly increased, and conse- 
quently a number of town-bred aspirants have 
entered the schools, who have not been con- 
spicuously endowed with the natural qualities 
which the Loveday Committee have laid down 
as required in the veterinary surgeon (para- 
graph 12) :— 
“In every branch of the profession the 
first essentials are a liking for animals, a 
thorough knowledge of their ways, and 
ability to handle them and_= gain. their 
confidence. . . .” 

However, after stating so much which would 
appear to the reader to convey unqualified 
approbation of the general feeling, among older 
practitioners especially, of a system of 
apprenticeship, we need to be guarded against 
over-rating its importance. It would be a 
denial of the claim to regard the calling of the 
veterinarian as worthy of any preparation 
meriting the name of education or of being 
based on studies dignified by the term of science 
if all the skill and Kkpowledge required could be 
secured by mere apprenticeship and not by the 
hard systematic grounding long planned for us 
in the existing curriculum and now amplified 
with commendable foresight in the Loveday 
Report. We need not hesitate to say it, for we 
would be failing of courage if we did not 
declare our conviction that the whole system 
of veterinary education must be planned so that 
the veterinary student shall emerge into the 
world knowing what there is of truth in regard 
to animals and their diseases and how to apply 
it, and with his mind untrammelled by the 
resorts employed to gratify most readily the 
infinite gullibility of the common lay people of 
all classes, when their minds dwell upon the 
subject of health and disease. This is a failine 
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which has been much dwelt upon by eminent 
medical men, such as Professor Ryle, recently 
in their writings. We foresee also difficulties 
on the part of many earnest students and 
included among them many whose upbringing 
has been on farms, in finding places with suit- 
able practitioners and in finding the means to 
pay for the pupilage if the sums demanded by 
practitioners should prove too high. 

We attach greater importance § to the 
recommendation which the Loveday Comittee 
in their wisdom have made for compulsory 
farm pupilage to students before entry to the 
and during the earlier part of the 
Nothing can supplant familiarity with 
animal as a basic element in 
veterinary training. Of transcending import- 
unce we reckon, as we have already 
declared, their recommendations for the installa- 
tion and equipment of Field Stations for the 


schools 
course. 
the normal 


also 


proper teaching upon farm animals by the 
schools of Animal Husbandry and Clinical 
Practice. The schools can no longer shirk their 


duties to their students in this respect. In the 
German veterinary schools, as Professor Stang 
has shown in the address we published in our 
issue of October 22nd, much attention has been 
directed to this matter of pupilage, which is 
looked upon with great favour and is run on 
lines somewhat similar to those recommended 
in the Loveday Report. The six months’ period 
of pupilage with recommended practitioners is 
taken in that country at the end of the school 
course and the undertaking of the pupilage at 
that stage is made a condition of the grant of the 
diploma to practise. At that stage of training 
the effects of pupilage cannot be otherwise than 
beneficial, and most especially to those gradu- 
ates who ultimately do not cast their careers in 
general practice: what they see then in practice 
cannot but influence the direction of their 
subsequent researches or other activities 
towards a purposeful veterinary objective. Also 
at that stage, their services ought to be useful 
in some degree to the practitioners, and worthy 
perhaps of some remuneration, and so the extra 
burden on parents, which is already only too 
heavy, exacted by an earlier pupilage might be 
altogether avoided. 


hypersensitiveness, inco-ordination of muscles, 
increased glandular secretion and in some cases 
digestive derangement, but the evidence 
obtained did not support the contention that 
abortion was commonly caused by ingestion of 
infested grass. U. F. R. 
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REPORT 


[New South Wales. Research 


Report, 1937. ] 

Owing to financial stringency no report has 
been issued by the Veterinary Research Station, 
Glenfield, since 1933, but the results of research 
work have been published in the Australian 
Veterinary Journal and other periodicals. In 
1936, Dr. H. R. Seddon resigned the directorship 
of the station and was succeeded by Mr. W. L. 
Hindmarsh. In consequenée of the development 
of veterinary staffs outside New South Wales, 
many other experienced officers have left the 
station and had to be replaced, with consequent 
disorganisation of the research programme. 


The present report contains details of research 
carried out on nutritional anaemia of sheep, 
studies on blowfly strike of sheep, congenital 
deformity in calves, the transmission of fowl 
spirochaetosis by red mite, mycosis of poultry, 
and plant poisoning of stock. 

The study of nutritional anaemia of sheep 
was concerned with animals of a table-land area 
where widespread anaemia and emaciation 
developed in sheep after the first frost, the 
incidence varying with the severity of the 
winter. Administration of dicalcic phosphate 
or dosing with copper sulphate solution had 
little effect in reducing the incidence of anaemia, 
but the provision of a more nutritive diet by 
improving pastures, or feeding oats and lucerne 
hay, enabled sheep to recover. 


The blow-fly strike investigations indicated 
that swabbing the breech with a glycerine 
diborate preparation had a value in repelling 
flies, but that boric acid administered in drinking 
water had no preventive action. Mules’ opera- 
tion appeared to render sheep less liable to 
attack, but it is considered better policy to 
attempt to eradicate breech wrinkles by 
breeding. 

An investigation was undertaken into a con- 
dition in which 80 per cent. of calves born to 
cows feeding on swamp pastures were deformed, 
but unfortunately owing to the drying of the 
swamps little progress was made. 


Heavy losses of poultry occurred on two 
farms from fowl spirochaetosis which appeared 
to be transmitted mechanically by red mite. 
No fowl ticks could be detected on the farms 
concerned. 


Considerable work was carried out on the 
toxicity of various species of plants to sheep, 
and a device adopted for the forced feeding of 
sheep with suspected plants is described. The 
feeding of paspalum infected with ergot proved 
poisonous to horses, cattle and sheep, producing 

(Continued at foot of preceding column.) 
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ee a exuehdemene: 


N.V.M.A. DIVISIONAL REPORTS 


Society of Veterinary 
Practitioners* 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Annual General Meeting of the Society of 
Veterinary Practitioners was held at 36, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1, on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, October 5th, 1938. 

The following members attended : Sir 
Frederick Hobday (President, in the Chair), 
Messrs. W. F. Ascott, H. W. Steele-Bodger, 
P. Crosfield, J. B. Dier, F. J. Eardley, C. W. 
Elam, L. St. Bel Golledge, Lieut.-Colonel H. 
Greenfield, Dr. Tom Hare, Messrs. 8. Jennings, 
W. R. McKinna, G. S. Muir, R. H. Smythe, 
A. H. Watson, T. Wilkinson, Capt. T. L. Wright, 
Messrs. T. A. R. Chipperfield (Asst. Hon. Secre- 
tary) and A. B. Mattinson (Hon. Secretary). 

Apologies for absence were received from : 
Messrs. J. ©. Coleman, H. Scott Dunn, E. P. 
Edwards, A. N. Foster, G. J. Furness, H. 
Llewelyn Jones, W. H. Kirk, Professors J. 
McCunn, Wm. C. Miller, W. M. Mitchell, Messrs. 
D. T. Reid, W. K. Townson, F. W. Willett and 
R. A. Willett. 

Obituary.—The following obituary list was 
read, members standing the while in silent 
tribute: Messrs. J. A. Connell (Lichfield), J. J. 
Garside (Stockport), J. S. Howard (London), 
D. 8. Jack (King’s Lynn), H. R. Laycock 
(Sheffield), A. P. Logan (Belfast), G. W. 
McArthur (Seaford), G. O. Ogden (Eastbourne), 
B. Philp (Cupar), W. Scott (Penrith). and R. W. 
Glaister (Barrow-in-Furness). 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT, COUNCIL AND 
OTHER OFFICERS FOR 1938-39 


The CHAIRMAN announced that at the Council 
Meeting held earlier in the day it had been 
unanimously agreed to ask Mr. Steele-Bodger to 
act as President for the coming year. 

Mr. Steele-Bodger having been duly elected, 
Sir Frederick Hobday vacated the chair and 
requested him to conduct the remainder of the 
proceedings. 

Mr. STEELE-BODGER thanked the members 
for his election and added that he wished to 
move a hearty vote of thanks to the retiring 
President. Sir Frederick had occupied the 
Presidential chair with his accustomed courtesy, 
and, during the time he had been in England, 
had always done his best to facilitate the work 
of the Society and to co-operate with the other 
officers. 

The vote of thanks was carried with acclama- 
tion. 


— ene ———— 


*Received for publication November 28th, 


1955, 





Continuing, the Chairman said that he 
thought it would expedite the business of the 
meeting if he requested Mr. Chipperfield (Assist- 
ant Hon. Secretary) to report the recommenda- 
tions of Council, made that morning. They 
would hear them and then discuss them. 

Members present at Council Meeting.—Sir 
Frederick Hobday (President), Messrs. W. 
Hamilton Kirk, L. St. Bel Golledge, T. Wilson, 
R. H. Smythe, W. R. McKinna, T. Wilkinson, 
J. B. Dier, Dr. Tom Hare, Messrs. P. Crosfield, 
A. H. Watson, H. W. Steele-Bodger and T. A. R. 
Chipperfield. 

Mr. CHIPPERFIELD (complying) said that the 
first recommendation from Council was the 
nomination of the following members to serve 
on the Council for the ensuing year: EHy-officio 
members (President, Immediate Past-President, 
President-Elect, Hon. Treasurer and Hon. 
Secretary), Messrs. J. R. Barker, D. Campbell, 
P. Crosfield, H. Scott Dunn, G. Elmes, A. N. 
Foster, Dr. H. C. D. Golledge, Messrs. L. St. Bel 
Golledge, O. V. Gunning, RK. C. G. Hancock, 
Dr. Tom Hare, Messrs. 8S. F. J. Hodgman, 
S. Jennings, W. H. Kirk, Professors W. C. Miller, 
J. McCunn, Messrs. A. H. Watson, T. Wilkinson, 
T. Wilson and T. L. Wright. 

The CHAIRMAN informed the meeting that it 
was proposed that the Council should in future 
act as an executive body. It was also proposed 
that there should be only two Vice-Presidents— 
the Retiring President and the President-Elect. 
This year Mr. A. H. Watson, of Bradford, was 
nominated as President-Elect. Mr. Watson was 
a valued member of the Society, who had always 
made an endeavour to attend meetings and to 
give them the benefit of his enthusiasm and 
inherent common sense. 

Military Titles —In connection with certain 
military titles which had been used in the list 
read out of nominations for Council, the CHAIR- 
MAN informed the meeting that some time ago 
it had been suggested that military titles should © 
be used only for serving officers or for retired 
officers of the Regular Army. He thought that 
would be a good systém to introduce as far as 
that Society was concerned ; indeed, it might 
well be forwarded to the parent body as a 
reminder of the resolution passed at the Council 
Meeting in January, 1936. 

The meeting expressed assent* to this course. 

Election of Hon. Treasurer.—The CHAIRMAN 
said that it had unanimously been agreed to 
request Mr. E. P. Edwards to continue to serve 
as Hon. Treasurer. As they all knew, there was 
to have been a presentation to Mr. Edwards that 
afternoon, but unfortunately he was unwell and 
at the last moment had been prevented from 
attending. He would like, therefore, to move 
from the chair that they send a mossage of 
sympathy with him in that further lapse from 
health, and their best wishes for his speedy and 
permanent recovery. 
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The meeting concurred, and it was further 
agreed to postpone the ceremony to suit Mr. 
Edwards’ convenience. 

Election of Hon. Secretarya—The CHAIRMAN 
announced that the Council had accepted the 
resignation of Mr. A. B. Mattinson with regret, 
and tendered him their best thanks for his 
services. In his place they recommended the 
election of Mr. T. A. R. Chipperfield, who had 
been acting as Assistant Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. MATTINSON rose to say that he wished to 
support the Council’s recommendation of Mr. 
Chippertield. Mr. Chipperfield had done a great 
deal of the work of Secretaryship during the 
past year, in addition to work in connection with 
the Agriculture Act. He (Mr. Mattinson) wished 
that he personally had been able to do more for 
the Society during his period of office, but he 
had found it impossible. Nevertheless, he would 
remain as whole-heartedly interested in the 
Society as ever. In conclusion, he wished to 
move a hearty vote of thanks to the late Presi- 
dent, the new President, Mr. Edwards, Mr. 
Chipperfield and Mr. Watson for the great help 
they had given him during his tenure of office. 

The motion was carried amid applause, and 
the meeting accepted en bloc the nominations 
of office-bearers put forward by the Council. 


Hon. TREASURER’S REPORT 


The Chairman now read the Balance Sheet 
supplied by the Hon. Treasurer and which had 
been duly audited. He also read the following 
statement, forwarded by Mr. Edwards :— 

“Tt may be well to give you some comparative 
figures illustrating the Society’s financial trend. 
Total income this last year was increased by 
t55 17s. Od. over the previous session. Our 
increase in membership during the session was 
about 150 new members, but the full value 
financially of this increase will not be felt 
until the end of the present session, because 130 
of them joined since and after the middle of 
April, and were, therefore, only charged a part- 
session fee of ds. In the session 1936-37 a 
debit balance of £68 5s. Gd. from the session 
1935-36 was wiped out, and expenditure this 
vear is only €1 9s. 7d. greater than for 1936-37, 
including the extinction of that debit balance 
of £68 5s. 6d. The lower expenditure during the 
session 1936—37, however, was mainly due to the 
comparative inactivity of the Society during that 
session. On the other hand, the session 1937-38 
has been one of considerable activity involving 
increased expenditure regarding which’ two 
main items may be mentioned. Following the 
setting up on March 30th of the Executive Com- 
mittee for enquiry into grievances or hardships 
arising under the organisation of the Centralised 
Service, circulars and a questionnaire were sent 
to all practising veterinary surgeons on_ the 
Register of the R.C.V.S., and the second item 
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has been the compilation and printing of the 
geographical register of the Society, issued at 
the beginning of this session. 

“In addition, your Council authorised a con- 
tribution of ¢5 5s. Od. toward the fund of the 
International Congress, and, for the first time in 
our history, the Society has made donations to 
three causes named in the Balance Sheet, which 
I feel sure you wil! consider deserve our 
support. 

“ Taking everything into consideration, there- 
fore, in my view, the credit balance of £94 9s. 1d. 
on the session is quite satisfactory, and the 
financial position may be regarded as sound. On 
the other hand, it ought to be in an even better 
position. There are quite a number of members 
who are in arrears with their subscriptions, 
although the position in this respect has on the 
whole greatly improved. I feel quite convinced 
that no member who is at all interested in the 
Society’s work can possibly grudge the 2d. or 
so per week which his membership costs him, 
but when he happens to neglect to pay it 
regularly, and arrears of 10s. or £1. or 
more arise, some members seem surprised, and 
others drift on until it grows larger and becomes 
more distasteful still. I am very glad to say 
that some 30 per cent. of our members now use 
the bank orders attached to the subscription 
forms, and I hope many more will follow their 
example. That is the way for the busy man to 
get rid of the bother of remembering it, of having 
to wrile his cheque and address it to me, and— 
much to my relief—he will never get into arrears 
and there will be a considerable saving of expense 
to the Society. May I appeal also to members to 
intimate any changes of address, which will 
be greatly appreciated. The Balance Sheet has 
been audited by Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. 
Thomson, of Market Drayton, and I should like 
to move that a very hearty vote of thanks be 
accorded to these two gentlemen, who have 
given this service for the past three sessions.” 


The CHAIRMAN added that he would like to 
endorse Mr. Edwards’ remarks concerning the 
payment of subscriptions by banker’s order and 
also his vote of thanks to the auditors. 

The Report and Balance Sheet were now 
accepted by the meeting. 


Hon. SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The following report on the work of the 
Society during the year 1937-38, having been 
circulated, was taken as read :— 


“This Report covers the period from April, 
1938, to date. The previous period has been 
covered by the summary of the negotiations 
between the Consultative Committee of the 
N.V.M.A. and the Ministry of Agriculture sent to 
all members in April of this year. Since that 
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date, when the Centralised Veterinary Service 
was inaugurated, the Society has been chiefly 
concerned in the position occupied by the 
general practitioner within the new scheme. 

“The Centralised Veterinary Service.—At the 
London Meeting on March 30th, 1938, a com- 
mittee was appointed to receive and to sift the 
evidence brought forward by members in 
support of complaints alleging hardship from 
the operation of the scheme. The scope of the 
committee’s activities included the tendering of 
advice to members as to the procedure which 
they should adopt with regard to obtaining 
appointment on the panels where this had not 
previously been obtained, and the considera- 
tion of hardship cases with a view to forward- 
ing those substantiated by sound evidence to the 
Consultatixe Committee of the “ National,” to be 
taken up with the Ministry of Agriculture. 

“This committee was styled Executive Com- 
mittee and it held fornightly meetings in London 
from that date until well into June. During 
that time 35 cases were considered, and of these 
29 cases have been sent to the ‘ National. The 
‘are with which the committee conducted its 
investigations may be judged from the fact that 
all the cases sent forward have been, or are 
being, taken on by the Consultative Committee 
to the Ministry. The Ministry, as a direct result 
of the representations made to it to date, has 
made 10 appointments to Panel A. Besides these 
actual cases considered by the committee, the 
Assistant Honorary Secretary has dealt with 
numerous letters from members requiring 
advice, and has advised them as to their position 
within the scope of the new scheme. 

“The influx of cases having subsided, the 
committee has not been required to meet for the 
last two months. Cases recently to hand will 
be dealt with early in the coming session, and 
the committee will endeavour to help members 
wherever possible. 

“Your representatives on the Executive Com- 
mittee have carefully considered the general 
position according to the evidence which has 
come before it. The chief grounds for com- 
plaint of members wriling in to the committee 
were found to be the loss of market inspection 
and of accredited herd inspection. In an 
endeavour to remove the grounds for complaint, 
representations were made to the Consultative 
Committee urging it to point out clearly to the 
Ministry that the extension of these functions to 
Panel B would eliminate the vast majority of 
complaints against the operation of the scheme. 

“With regard to market’ inspection, the 
Ministry conceded that where Panel B inspectors 
had lost their markets, they would be reinstated 
at an early date, subject to the reservation that 
the Ministry had the final decision. This we are 
assured has been put into operation in the great 
majority of cases. It is not the Ministry’s inten- 
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tion to make market inspection a Panel B 
function, as, when the occasion arises for a new 
appointment, Panel A_ practitioners will be 
regarded as the persons normally to be 
employed, but Panel B men will not necessarily 
be ineligible. 

“With regard to the accredited herd inspec- 
tion, the Society was informed that the Ministry 
were unable to see their way to extend this work 
to Panel B, but it suggested that it would be 
preferable to regard Panel A as an expanding 
panel. 

“With regard to the position of women 
graduates, the Ministry have now agreed that 
they shall be eligible for appointment to Panel 
A in certain circumstances. This has been put 
into effect by the appointment to Panel A of 
one woman graduate who has an agricultural 
practice. Prior to this case being taken up with 
the Ministry, the latter had intimated that women 
graduates would be eligible for Panel B only. 

“The Ministry have intimated that the whole 
scheme will be reviewed at the end of the first 
twelve months’ working, March/April, 1939, 
and that a certain number of cases taken forward 
by the Consultative Committee, which the 
Ministry were not prepared to redress forth- 
with, will be sympathetically considered at that 
juncture. 

“It is, briefly, evident that at the present 
moment there is considerable lack of uniformity 
throughout the country in regard to many 
aspects of the scheme. In some_ counties 
practitioners are receiving a reasonable volume 
of work, in others next to no work has come 
their way. The same holds good with regard to 
the number of appointments to Panel A _ in 
various districts. The Society has stressed this 
to the Consultative Committee and has been 
informed that the Ministry’s attitude at the 
moment is that owing to the fact that the scheme 
is so vast and of such a novel character, of 
necessity some months must elapse before the 
Ministry’s staff is enabled to organise the work 
in their various distric{s and to get to know the 
local conditions with which they are dealing. 
When this is achieved, it is hoped the scheme 
will work more smoothly, and the work accru- 
ing to the practioner should increase. 

“ The question of appointing men not already 
on Panel A to this panel in counties or districts 
where the number is comparatively small, will 
be considered when the review or the revision 
takes place. The Ministry fully admit that in all 
probability there are a number of men who 
would be considered eligible and competent to 
discharge the duties attached to that panel with- 
out such appointment, but they have reserved 
the right not to appoint all eligible men in dis- 
tricts or areas where the volume of work, 
according to the cattle population, is not con- 
sidered likely to warrant it. It is also pointed 
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out that in a number of cases the converse will 
hold, i.e., that certain Panel A practitioners may 
not justify their appointment to Panel A. With 
regard to this last remark, it is up to the indi- 
vidual men to discharge whatever duties may 
be allotted to them under the panel efficiently. 
Failure to do so, should it lead to loss of appoint- 
ment on the panel, will not be supported or 
condoned by the Society. It is up to every 
member to justify his appointment to the panel 
and to discharge his duties to the best of his 
ability. 

“The foregoing is a brief summary of events 
to date. It must not be assumed that the 
Society is satisfied with the slatus quo—far from 
it. The Society will endeavour by all the means 
in its power to press for:—- 

1. One panel, and 

2. The freedom of choice of the stock- 
owner to choose’ the veterinary 
surgeon to carry out the work under 
the Ministry. 


“The Ministry has shown a keen desire to meet 
the representations of the N.V.M.A., and the 
relationship between the two may be said truly 
to be excellent. The maintenance of this 
relationship is essential in the interests of the 
scheme, the Ministry and the _ practitioner, 
because difficulties and divergencies of opinion 
are more readily settled in such an atmosphere. 
To this end members are urged most strongly to 
co-operate wholeheartedly with the Ministry’s 
staff in carrying out the work allotted to them. 

“As the scheme is to be reviewed at the end 
of its first year ‘of office,’ March/April, 1939, 
the observations or comments of members will 
be welcomed, in order that the fullest informa- 
tion may be before the Executive of the Society 
by the end of this year, so that suggested 
modifications can be drawn up and forwarded 
to the N.V.M.A. in good time. 

“The Geographical Register—The Geographi- 
cal Register is designed so that members can 
readily see which of their neighbours are 
members and which are not, and thus facilitate 
the recruitment of new members. 

“It is hoped that members will endeavour to 
raise the membership, and especially to persuade 
recent graduates of the advantages of joining 
the Society. The greater our numbers, the more 
weight our representations will have when press- 
ing the claims of practitioners in ‘the high 
places.’ ” 


The CHAIRMAN moved the reception and 
adoption of the Report, the motion being 
carried unanimously. 

New Members.—The formal confirmation of 
the election of the following members, previously 
nominated, was passed unanimously: Messrs. 
F. A. Ball (Ormskirk), W. 8. Cartwright (Grims- 
by), A. P. Oase (London), E. Ackroyd (Halifax), 
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A. S. Chapman (Buchlyvie), Major C. Davenport 
(Christchurch), Messrs. H. D. Gilmore (Kirk- 
cubbin), J. A. Griffiths (Hove), J. B. Harmar 
(Morpeth), H. M. Holland (Keighley), Capt. 
A. A. Kidd (Thame), Messrs. W. P. Moss 
(Woking), S. H. Nixon (Sheffield), C. P. Norring- 
ton (Glastonbury), J. O’Kané (Preston), J. 
Pickup (Barnet), W. J. Rice (Montrose) and 
H. D. Sparrow (Rochford). 

The CHAIRMAN now reported that at the 
Council Meeting that morning it was felt that 
it was useless to have two Councils. The 
Executive Committee which had been dealing 
with the eases of hardship, ete., was additional 
to the existing Council. It was decided to 
recommend to the meeting that the two bodies 
should be amalgamated, and endorsement was 
required to regularise the position. It was 
suggested that the Council should consist of 
20 members, and that five should constitute a 
quorum. It was felt that there should be a 
small quorum on account of the difficulty of 
getting many people together, but the Council 
should be large so that it might be spread over 
a wide geographical area. 

Mr. A. H. WATSON said that he took it that 
the Council would number 20 plus the officers, 
making a total of 25. As he was an officer and 
had also been elected to Council, there would 
be one further vacancy on that Council. 


Mr. MATTINSON heartily endorsed the sugges- 
tion of the Council being made executive. 


In reply to Colonel GREENFIELD, the CHAIR- 
MAN said that it was not proposed always to 
hold the meetings in London, but when and 
where it was considered to be desirable. There 
would, of course, probably be more meetings in 
London than anywhere else, however. The 
Council was to be a business executive. The small 
quorum was suggested so as not to vitiate the 
efforts of five members who might make an 
effort to attend a particular meeting. 


Dr. HARE proposed that Mr. G. S. Muir be 
elected to the vacancy on the Council. This was 
seconded by Sir Frederick Hobday and carried 
unanimously. 


MATTERS REFERRED FROM THE COUNCIL 


It was announced that the Council had also 
discussed the number of statutory meetings of 
the Society to be held each year, and that they 
had decided that there should be at least six, 
held in different parts of the country. It was 
proposed that one (the Annual General Meeting) 
be held in London, and that another be held at 
the time of the N.V.M.A. Council Meetings in 
Scotland. 

Mr. MATTINSON proposed and Mr. WILKINSON 
seconded: “That there be six statutory 
meetings of the Society each year,” 

The motion was carried, 
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After some discussion as to the venue for these 
meetings, during which it was suggested that 
one should be held at Birmingham, the CHArIR- 
MAN referred to the informal meetings which the 
Society held in the Holborn Restaurant prior to 
meetings of Council of N.V.M.A. He proposed 
that they should continue to hold these meetings 
regularly and pointed out that while any mem- 
ber of the Society was welcome to attend, they 
were primarily intended for those who would be 
attending the N.V.M.A. Council meeting. Lunch 
would be at 12.30 p.m. and the meeting at 


1.30 p.m., so that they would have an hour 


before going to the Connaught Rooms. The 
meeting concurred in this proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN next drew the attention of the 
meeting to a proposal referred to Council from 
the Glasgow meeting, namely, “ That in areas 
covered by Divisions of the N.V.M.A. there 
shall be an informal organisation of the 8.V.P. 
with an organising secretary wherever practic- 
able.” The Council of the Society had given 
careful consideration to the request that shadow 
organisations of the Society be formed within 
the geographical areas of the Divisions of the 
N.V.M.A., but they did not consider the sugges- 
tion to be practicable or desirable, as it would 
tend to encroach upon and compete with the 
normal and essential activities of other Divisions. 
The Council also wished to point out that 
extraordinary general meetings of the Society, 
under rule 7, could be called upon the request 
of not less than twelve members. Furthermore, 
the Honorary Secretary was ever ready and 
willing to give careful and detailed consideration 
to communications from individual members 
relating to any matter affecting the welfare and 
livelihood of members of the Society. 

Mr. WATSON, supporting the Council’s view 
in this matter, pointed out the possibility of 
difficulties with the local divisions. 

Colonel GREENFIELD, commenting that the 
whole object of the Society was to be united, 
proposed that the Council’s recommendation be 
endorsed. This was seconded by Mr. MATTINSON 
and carried. 

Passing to the consideration of amendments 
and additions to the Rules of the Society, the 
CHAIRMAN said that they would remember that 


at the March meeting there had been some dis-' 


cussion regarding the collecting of arrears in 


subscriptions. The following new rules had now 
been framed :— 
Rule 10: “Membership shall be deemed to 


continue unless_ resignation = in 


writing is sent to the Honorary 
Secretary on or before the expiry 
of any financial year.” 

“If the subscription of any member 
shall, after proper request, remain 
unpaid beyond due date for a 
period embracing one or 


Rule 13: 


more 
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financial years, such arrears shall 
be regarded as a_ debt legally 
recoverable.” 

“ That veterinary surgeons who are 
eligible for membership of the 
Society, may become Life Members 
upon the payment of the sum of £5.” 


Rule 14: 


The Council also wished to propose a further 
amendment to the Rules restricting membership 
of the Society to those who were also members 
of the N.V.M.A., as far as further new members 
were concerned. The recommendation would 
thus in no way affect present members. It was 
therefore proposed that in the Rules, under the 
heading “‘ Membership,” the list of classes of 
veterinary surgeons eligible should be prefaced 
by the words “ Restricted to members of the 
N.V.M.A. who are...” 

As these rules and amendments had not been 
circulated to members, the meeting could not 
vote on them, but the Chairman permitted dis- 
cussion thereon and intimated that it would be 
taken as “ notice of motion ’’—an extraordinary 


general meeting being necessary for their 
adoption. 
The SECRETARY now observed that Mr. 


Hamilton Kirk had requested him to make a 

few remarks concerning Rule 4—‘‘To put 

practitioners particularly interested in special 

clinical and other professional problems in touch 

with one another with a view to mutual assist- 

ance and interchange of experiences.’”’ Mr. 

Kirk stated: ‘‘ I would like to see this rule put 

into very active use. Where ina district there may 

be three or more practitioners, it is well known 

that certain§[Imembers of the animal-owning 
public make use of each in turn leaving all 

unpaid, and when sufficient money is owing to 

tradesmen and others, they leave the district. 

I would like to see some organised effort for the 
establishment of something like a Black List by 
which one member may notify his colleagues of 
the delinquencies of certain clients. Libel must 

of course be borne in mind ; but a scheme could 

be evolved, the terms of which could be known 

to practitioners, and in which no action would 

be taken which a third party could use as an 

instrument of legal proceedings. I regret that 

having to attend the Registration Committee of 
the R.C.V.S. I am unable to speak on this, but 

at some future date I shall return to the matter, 

and meantime would like to know the views of 
those present to-day.” 

A brief discussion took place on this point. 


ANY OTHER BUSINESS 


[It was reported under thi: heading that the 
Council recommended that all members who 
received an appeal for arrears of subscription 
after the meeting held in London on March 30th, 
1938, and who had not responded, should be 
given the opportunity to compound these 
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arrears by the payment of a life subscription of 
£5, when this Rule became operative, or 
alternatively, to have their names removed from 
the Membership Roll. The motion to this effect 
was carried. 

Dr. HARE having reported on the state of the 
Presentation Fund to Mr. Edwards, it was 
suggested that possibly a suitable time for the 
presentation would be at the extraordinary 
general meeting to be called to consider the new 
Rules. 

Mr. Murr said that he had understood the 
Secretary was going to take up the matter of 
the recognition of the caudal fold test. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that the matter was 
receiving the consideration both of the Consulta- 
tive Committee of the N.V.M.A., and of the 
Ministry. In the meantime the N.V.M.A. had 
appointed a special Committee, with wide scope, 
to discuss all the aspects of tuberculin testing. 

Mr. MuIrR said that he hoped that would prove 
to be an active Committee. Personally he felt 
that the caudal fold test would be a great boon 
both to practitioners and to their clients. 

Dr. HARE observed that those present at the 
Council meeting the previous day would have 
heard the discussion on the question of emer- 
gency measures to be taken by the profession in 
the event of war. The matter was being dis- 
cussed by the General Purposes Committee of 
the ‘“‘ National.’’ There remained one aspect 
which he had not ventilated, however, as he 
thought it was more appropriate to that Society. 
If the ‘“‘ National’”’ took action it would have 
to register the wishes of all practitioners as to 
whether they were prepared to give foreign 
service or whole-time home service. That 
applied only to those not on the Special Reserve 
of Officers, R.A.V.C. They were left with the 
possibility of having a number of their colleagues 
in private practice likely to be called upon for 
national service, that was to say they would 
have to leave their practices. He hoped that 
there would be prepared a scheme such as that 
prepared by the British Medical Association, 
for the protection of the practices of absentee 
practitioners, and that when that scheme was 
established there would be a legal obligation 
that it should be conducted by the “ National.” 
He was sending particulars to Dr. Wooldridge, 
but he mentioned it now because he thought 
their colleagues might turn it over in their 
minds as to how it affected them personally. 
He wanted the guidance and help of everybody 
to draw up the scheme to protect those of their 
colleagues who went on national service. It 
would take an enormous load of worry from the 
minds of such men, and he hoped that the 
Society at its next meeting would officially 
consider that question of how to frame this legal 
method of protecting the practice of absentee 
members, 
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The CHAIRMAN having asked to be favoured 
with a copy of the proposed scheme, Dr. Hare 
consented to supply one. 

Colonel GREENFIELD observed that as one 
present at the N.V.M.A. Council meeting he 
had never heard a sounder proposition put 
before the profession. It was that for perhaps 
the first time in their history the profession 
should take responsible action themselves. It 
was obvious to-day that every single person 
must prepare for the defence of the nation. 

Mr. SMYTHE raised the question of the assur- 
ance of a petrol supply to the members of the 
profession in time of war. 

The CHAIRMAN replied that the matter would 
be brought up at the appropriate time and in the 
appropriate quarter. 

Colonel GREENFIELD now rose to speak con- 
cerning the formation by the Society of an 
Ethical Committee. Owing to the lateness of 
the hour, however, the CHAIRMAN requested 
him, if he so wished, to give notice of motion 
for another meeting. 

There being no other business, the meeting 
concluded with a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for his conduct of the proceedings. 

T. A. R. CHIPPERFIELD, Hon. Secretary. 


* ok ok ok * 
Royal Counties V.M.A. 
OFFICERS ELECTED AT CAMDEN 


TOWN MEETING 


A meeting of the Royal Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association (Division, N.V.M.A.) was 
held at the Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, N.W.1, on Friday, November 25th, 1938, 
at 5 p.m. 

The President (Lt.-Colonel H. G. Greenfield) 
oceupied the chair and there were also present : 
Messrs. N. 8S. Barron, J. R. Baxter, H. Bell, 
J. Bell, Major A. C. Duncan, Mr. A. C. Fraser, 
Major R. C. Hancock, Dr. T. Hare, Capt. J. R. 
Hewer, Major H. Kirk, Capt. W. L. Little, Messrs. 
G. P. Male, H. C. Shingler, Lt.-Colonel P. J. 
Simpson and Professor G. H. Wooldridge. Miss 
K. A. Baxter and Dr. MeCunn were present as 
visitors. 

Obituary.—The PRESIDENT said that, before 
the business of the meeting commenced, he 
desired to make reference to losses which had 
been sustained both by the Society and by some 
of its members through bereavement. The first 
was that of Captain Sidney Villar. Many of 
those present knew him personally during the 
long years he served the Society and served it so 
well: he (the President) thought he could sum 
that service up by reminding them that Captain 
Villar was on their roll of honour as an Honorary 
Associate. 

They had also lost, quite suddenly the previous 
week, Mr. Frederick Willett. He, too, was a 
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great supporter of their Society, and the value 
of that support, as of his work for the profession, 
was enhanced by the fact that he was outspoken 
in regard to everything that he believed to be 
right. He was as charming even to an inexperi- 
enced newcomer like himself as to those with 
whom he had lived in happy professional 
association for many years. 

Proceeding, the President observed that, at 
its meeting the previous Friday, their Council 
thought it right to send, in the name of all the 
members of the Society, an expression of deep 
sympathy to their Secretary in the death of his 
father. 

He would ask the members to rise in silent 
tribute to the memories of those of whom he had 
spoken. 

The members having complied, the Hon. 
SECRETARY thanked them for their expression 
of sympathy. 

The first business before the meeting was the 
receipt of the minutes. In this connection, the 
PRESIDENT said that the last meeting was held 
at the Zoological Gardens, on July 29th, and 
the minutes of that meeting had received publi- 
cation in the Veterinary Record. These minutes 
were confirmed and signed, on the proposition 
of Major Kirk, seconded by Major DUNCAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

(1) From Major J. Bell, Mr. E. Brown, Capt. 
H. B. Collet, Messrs. J. A. Craft, J. W. McIntosh, 
J. MeKerlie, E. 8S. Paterson and Colonel G. K. 
Walker, apologising for inability to attend the 
meeting. 

THE ADRIAN JONES MEMORIAL STATUE 

(2) From Major G. W. Dunkin, Secretary to 
the Adrian Jones Statue Appeal Fund Com- 
mittee. In this letter (dated June 3rd) Major 
Dunkin stated that, so far, subscriptions 
amounting to £764 18s. had been received, which 
had made it possible to have the immediate 
repairs to the statue which were necessary 
carried out, this work having been done by an 
experienced sculptor artist under the personal 
supervision of the late Captain Adrian Jones. 
For the purpose of making that magnificent gift 
a memorial to Captain Adrian Jones and to 
bring to fruition his wish that it should find a 
resting place in the grounds of the Royal 
Veterinary College, a further sum of £563 2s. 
was required, towards which the Society was 
invited to make a donation. 

Lt.-Colonel P. J. SIMPSON, speaking in support 
of the appeal, said that he presumed all the 
members saw the original appeal that was made 
through the medium of the Veterinary Record in 
1937, with a picture of that magnificent group, 
‘** Dunean’s Horses,’? which it was desired to 
secure for the Royal Veterinary College as a 
memorial to the great veterinarian sculptor, 
Captain Adrian Jones. That statue was known 
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throughout the world of art as a very fine work 
indeed. As they might remember, it stood for 
many years at the Crystal Palace. Fortunately, 
it was retrieved from the disastrous fire without 
having sustained a large amount of damage, but 
sufficient to necessitate the payment of a rather 
large sum to put it into proper order again. 
He thought they must bear in mind that that 
statue was unique in as much as not only was it 
world-wide known but it was executed by a 
veterinary surgeon who was not only an artist 
in sculpture but an artist in picture painting 
and also, in his time, a very well-known and 
experienced veterinary surgeon. He thought 
they would have to live a very long time until 
they found such a combination as that in their 
ranks again and for that reason alone he hoped 
that the resolution passed in Council a week 
previously would be carried. He understood 
that there was a site in the College—it was known 
as the Principal’s Garden—which would make 
a magnificent site for that statue when it had 
been cast in bronze and erected. Since the issue 
of that letter to Divisions of the N.V.M.A. 
further subscriptions had been received and he 
was glad to say it was getting down to a matter 
of a few hundreds before the casting could be 
put in hand. If they could get £400 or £500 
more they could give the word for casting to 
commence, and he did hope that the day would 
soon come when they could come up again to 
that College and see that wonderful statue 
unveiled. (Hear, hear.) 

Major Kirk asked if they were to understand 
that the Council had suggested a sum to be given 
for that object. 

The PRESIDENT, replying in the affirmative, 
added that the Council considered that matter 
at its meeting the previous Friday and came to 
the conclusion that it was a really important 
matter from two or three points of view. The 
statue was one of great intrinsic merit—it was, 
indeed, one of the outstanding equestrian 
models in this country, in which, in fact, the 
number of such models was small and for the 
most part very poor. It was felt, further, that 
it was highly desirable that a statue so repre- 
sentative of the genius as a seulptor of a 
veterinarian should stand in the Veterinary 
College as a permanent memorial to Captain 
Adrian Jones and as a permanent adornment of 
the College. 

The public had come forward well, but the 
response from individual members of the pro- 
fession had been very disappointing and he 
thought it was desirable that everything they 
could do, both as a society and as individual 
members, should be done to support the appeal. 
With that in view, therefore, the Council had 
suggested that the Society should subscribe the 
sum of £10 10s. to the Fund. 

The recommendation of the Council in this 
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regard having received the unanimous endorse- 
ment of the Society (Major HANcocK proposing 
and Mr. MALE seconding), Colonel Srmpson 
returned thanks on behalf of the Fund Com- 
mittee. It was, he added, particularly to be 
desired that individual members of the profession 
should make a more ready and generous response 
to the appeal than had been forthcoming from 
them hitherto. 


(3) From the Registrar of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, stating that it had been 
reported to the Council, R.C.V.8., by the Home 
Office that H.M. Inspectors under the Dangerous 
Drugs Acts, having visited veterinary surgeons 
in different parts of the country had found that 
the records of purchases of dangerous drugs 
required to be kept under Section II (1) of the 
Dangerous Drugs Regulations, 1937, were in 
many cases incorrectly kept or entirely missing. 
The letter proceeded to detail the requirements 
laid down and the penalties for contravention 
and gave a reminder of the fact that a member 
who is convicted of an offence under the Regula- 
tions is liable to be sammoned to appear before 
the Registration Committee of the Council on a 
charge of unprofessional conduct. 


Professor WOOLDRIDGE said that that letter 


had been issued as a reminder to members of 
the profession of their responsibilities in regard 
to that important matter. A register must be 
kept showing the date on which supplies of 
dangerous drugs were received and the name 
and address of the supplying firm, also a register 
of drugs and preparations supplied and to whom, 
with the date of such supply. It was not 
necessary, however, to record in the register 
drugs personally administered to the patient, 
but it was important to see that the amount of 
dangerous drugs disposed of tallied with the 
amount in hand, in order to clarify the situation 
in the event of an inspection, which might take 
place at any time. 

(4) From the General Secretary, N.V.M.A., 
forwarding the following resolution, on behalf 
of the Council, in the hope that favourable eén- 
sideration would be given to the suggestion 
contained therein: ‘“ That the Society of 
Veterinary Practitioners recommend -to the 
Council of the N.V.M.A. that Divisions of the 
‘ National’ be requested to arrange demonstra- 
tions of post-mortem and laboratory technique 
within their area.” 


Lt.-Colonel Simpson commented that the 
Royal Counties Division had always encouraged 
the presentation at its meetings of post-mortem 
specimens and also the arrangement of demon- 
strations of laboratory technique. Had that 
resolution emanated from the Council of the 
‘“* National ”’ originally, however, he would have 
taken no exception to it, but he felt that it was 
u little high-handed for one Division to make 
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suggestions of that sort to another. He moved 
that the letter be allowed to lie on the table. 

Captain Hewer having seconded the motion, 
Mr. MALE said that he thought that the reference 
to laboratory technique was to that required to 
be carried out under the Diseases of Animals 
Acts. 

Lt.-Colonel Smupson replied that provision 
for that was made by refresher courses, which 
occupied a fortnight. 

Major Kirk felt that what was in mind was 
the provision of facilities for practitioners in 
some parts of the country who, while they could 
not conveniently attend refresher courses, might 
be glad to avail themselves of opportunities 
afforded at meetings of the Divisions. 

The motion was now put to the meeting and 
carried nem. con. 

(5) A letter relative to the activities of the 
British Veterinary Association, Ltd., was spoken 
to by Capt. J. R. HEwer, the writer, and con- 
sidered in committee. 

On the resumption of open meeting, it was 
resolved that copies of the letter be forwarded 
to the Royal College and to the N.V.M.A. for 
urgent action, with an expression of the view of 
the Society that help should be given in the 
matter raised therein, any immediate action 
possible to be left to Captain Hewer. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY 

(6) From the Secretary of the N.V.M.A. 
enclosing reprints of an article which appeared 
in the. Veterinary Record of November 5th, 
explaining the recommendations contained in 
the Report of the Poultry Technical Committee. 
The letter requested that the article in question 
be read, not only to remind the members of the 
Division of the recommendations, but with a 
view to the arrangement of courses of lectures 
and demonstrations concerning poultry diseases. 

The PRESIDENT said that the matter of a 
course of instruction in the diseases of poultry 
was dealt with at their Oxford meeting, when it 


- was proposed that such a course should be held 


under the auspices of the Society and a very 
successful one had, in fact, been held. Moreover, 
as the pamphlet concerned had received publi- 
cation in the Record doubtless there was now no 
necessity for it to be read to the meeting. 

On the other hand, he should like Mr. Barron 
to give them a statement on the poultry course 
which was held, on which it would be his (the 
President’s) duty to speak both as one of the 
participants in the course and as their President, 
from the point of view of what was done for 
them by the University of Reading and by Mr. 
Black, the head of the University Poultry Plant. 

Mr. BARRON, complying, gave the following 
report :— 

“During the summer of 1938, a Refresher 
Course on the subjects of Poultry Husbandry 
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and Disease was run for the benefit of members 
of this Division. The lectures took place at the 
University of Reading and the demonstrations 
out on the farm at Sonning. 

“An average attendance of ten was maintained 
throughout the seven lectures given. 

“For the Poultry Husbandry lectures we were 
fortunate in procuring the services of Mr. D. J. G. 
Black, B.Sc., lecturer in crop husbandry and 
head of the university poultry plant. The 
co-operation of Mr. Taylor and Mr. Dobson, of 
Weybridge, who both gave a special lecture, was 
greatly appreciated. 

“There was a smail sum of money over after 
expenses had been paid and at the suggestion 
of the Council this has been put to the funds of 
the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund.” 


The PRESIDENT, having expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the report, said that the course, which 
had been attended by 13 members of the 
Society, was highly efficient and highly practical. 
It had been reported on and discussed previously 
—at their Summer meeting at the Zoo. He 
thought that every member of the Society would 
appreciate the action of the University of Read- 
ing in placing a great many of its facilities at 
their disposal: they used their poultry farm, 
laboratories and lecture rooms, while the staff, 
especially Mr. Barron and Mr. Black, gave them 
many lectures and demonstrations. At the Zoo 
meeting a letter was drafted and sent by him, 
as President, to the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, thanking them for their help and 
making particular reference to the co-operation 
of the Society’s representative there and of their 
poultry expert, but*he thought an intimation 
should go personally to Mr. Black thanking 
him for his work. He therefore proposed that 
it be recorded in the minutes that the Society’s 
thanks be expressed to Mr. Black and the other 
gentlemen concerned in the efficient carrying 
through of that admirable and most helpful 
course and that they be notified accordingly. 

The proposition was carried with acclamation. 

(7) From Mr. T. J. Tyrrell, of the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s staff, submitting his resignation 
from membership as he was no longer resident 
within the area of the Division. Mr. Tyrrell’s 
resignation was accepted, with regret. 

(8) From Professor J. B. Buxton, expressing, 
with regret, his wish to resign his membership 
on the ground of his inability to attend the 
meetings. It was unanimously agreed that 
Professor Buxton be requested to reconsider his 
decision. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The PRESIDENT announced that at the meeting 
of the Council of the Society to which he had 
referred previously, careful consideration had 
been given to the selection of office-bearers for 
the ensuing year, and the meeting would now 
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be informed of the recommendations made by 
the Council in this regard. 

President.—Proceeding, Lt.-Colonel Greentield 
said that he felt somewhat in difficulties in 
nominating his successor in that he was a 
member of only some six years’ standing and he 
had to bring forward the name of a man whom 
they had known for perhaps 36 years. How- 
ever, as their representative, he felt justified in 
saying that in proposing Colonel Simpson’s 
name (Applause) the Council were putting to 
them the name of one of the leading men in the 
profession, one foremost in influence and one 
who had the interests of that Society at heart. 
One might almost say that Colonel Simpson 
could regard the Society as his own: they might 
all feel that in some degree, but especially so 
Colone! Simpson, who had done onerous work 
for it, ainid all his other activities for the pro- ' 
fession. He felt confident that they would greet 
that nomination very heartily. 

Lt.-Colonel P. J. Stmpson, acknowledging his 
enthusiastic election, said that, if there were no 
other nominations, he could only express his 
very sincere gratitude to the members of the 
Royal Counties Veterinary Medical Association 
for re-electing him as President, for he thought 
it was somewhere about 25 years or so ago that 
he was President of the Society. He did not 
wish to dilate on the nice things that had been 
said about him, because he believed they would 
be called upon to hear him at the next Annual 
General Meeting. He would only say, therefore, 
“thank you very much ”—and that it would be 
his endeavour to wake the Society up and try 
to get for their consideration papers even better 
than those with which they had been favoured 
in the past. 

V ice-Presidents.—The retiring President (Col- 
onel Greenfield), Capt. W. L. Little, Mr. J. Bell, 
and Mr. N. 8S. Barron (in place of Colonel 
Walker—retired “in rotation ’’). 

Council.—Messrs. J. R. Baxter, B. G. Catmur, 
Capt. H. B. Collet, Major A. C. Duncan, Major 
G. W. Dunkin, Dr. A. C. Fraser, Mr. E. J. 
Heather and Capt. Jt R. Hewer. 

Hon. Treasurer.—Major R. E. G. Hancock 
(re-elected). 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. H. Bell (re-elected). 

Hon. Auditor.—Mr. J. Willett (re-elected, 
subject to consent). ‘ 

Trustees.—Capt. E. L. Little, Major J. F. 
Taylor and Mr. R. A. Willett (re-elected). 

Representative on the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund.—Major G. W. Dunkin (re- 
elected). 

Motion BY LT.-COLONEL SIMPSON 

The President now called upon Lt.-Colonel 
Srmpson to speak to the following motion, 
standing in his name on the agenda: “ That the 
Annual General Meeting and the Annual Dinner 
be held on different dates.”’ 
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Colonel SIMPSON, complying, said that the 
motion had been discussed by the Council and 
accepted by them. The reasons in support of 
the proposal were, shortly, that it was not fair 
to the President that he should be called upon 
to give his Address from the Chair, which might 
take the form of a carefully prepared paper of 
some length, in the inadequate time at his 
disposal prior to the Annual Dinner; also that 
more often than not the Society were foreed into 
a position of discourtesy towards their guests, 
who were kept waiting. It was highly desirable, 
therefore, that they should have a proper, full- 
length, Annual General Meeting, with a different 
date for the Annual Dinner, when there would 
be nothing to interfere with the enjoyment of 
that function. 

The motion was seconded by Lt.-Colonel 
GREENFIELD and carried unanimously. 

Major KIRK enquired, now that that motion 
had been carried, would some steps be taken to 
see that the Annual General Meeting was made 
something more than an occasion for merely 
passing accounts, ete.? He suggested the 
inclusion of some special feature of interest such 
as a Clinical discussion, in addition to the 
President’s Address. 

Professor WOOLDRIDGE thought that it should 
be left to the President and Council to decide 
whether a feature additional to the President’s 
Address was required. 

It was unanimously agreed to recommend to 
the Council accordingly. 

Neat Meeting.—No morbid specimens or cases 
of interest being presented for discussion, the 
next item on the agenda was taken, it being 
agreed to hold the next meeting at Reading. 
(This is the Annual General Meeting, fixed for 
the last Friday in January.) 

There was no further business, other than the 
consideration of Professor MeCunn’s paper in 
opening a discussion of the clinical examination 
of the heart, before the meeting. Owing to 
the smallness of the attendance and the lateness 
of the hour, it was, with Professor MeCunn’s 
concurrence, agreed to postpone this to the next 
meeting, the paper to be printed and circulated 
in the meantime. 

The retiring PRESIDENT now rose to say that 
he should like to thank the Officers, particularly 
the Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer, for 
their support and help during his year of office. 
They all knew how much that meant to a 
President, and he was deeply grateful to them 
for it. He was grateful also to the members for 
their forbearance and for the kindness which 
they had shown to him. He handed over the 
reins of office very confidently to Colonel 
Simpson, upon whom they all knew that they 
could yA 

Mr. G. P. MALE proposed that a very hearty 
vote of Bin be passed to the President for 
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RECORD. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS 
Membership Examinations 
LIST OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 


London 





First YEAR: 
Arseneault, J. H. (B) 
Bowen, P. D. G. 
*Dick, D. C, 
Jones, hn 
(Liv erpool student) 
Jukes, A. W. 
McKay, Rk. H. (B) 
Macrae, Miss S. D. ¢ 
* Denotes second class honours. 
(B) Denotes credit in Biology. 


SECOND YEAR: 
Bell, Miss W. 
Boreham, Miss M. J. (H) 
Byles, Miss M. 
Evans, E. T. R. (PH) 
Fitzherbert, D, H. 
*Hall-Patch, P. K. 
Hartley, J. C. 
Hayhurst, R. J. Sindrey, R. J. 
Heeley, D. M. Vaughan, A. W. 
+ Denotes first class honours. 
* Denotes second class honours. 
(PH) Denotes credit in Physiology, elec. 
(H) Denotes credit in Histology, etc. 
TurrRp YEAR: 
Bell, F. R. (A) (A) 
Bezant, Miss K. M. 
Buckner, D. A. 
Davies, W. G. 


Moore, T. D. 

Ogle, BR. G. 
Rhodes, J. (B) 
Richter, W. A. G. 
Ryder, R. H. 
Smith, G. J. E. 
Thomas, I. M. (B) 


Kirkwood, A. K. 
Maclean, B. (PH) 
Pringle, Miss J. A. 
+Purkis, Miss B. M. 
Rand, M. 

Rickard, S. C, 
Sheriff, D. 


Mastin, V. L. 
Moore, Miss D. M. 
Morrison, J, M. 
Richardson, D. A. 


Fisher, Miss EF. J. Russell, G. H. H. 
Fox, Miss W. E. Somerwill, L. 
Gooch, R. H. Stainton, Miss S. (A) 


Goulburn, Miss A. (A) 
Green, N. 

Jones, O. G. Vernon, J. 

Kemp, Miss J. M. (H) Wooldridge, R. L. 
(P) Denotes credit in Pharmacology, etc. 
(A) Denotes credit in Anatomy. 

(H) Denotes credit in Hygiene. 

Fourtu YEAR: 
Ballard, Miss I, C. 
Biddis, K. J. 

- Birkett, H. 
Boden, K. A. 
Bowett, J. 

Bugg, R. R. 
Butler, C, A 
Dickson, S. J. 
Douglas, S. W. 
Fuller, L. W. C. 
Gardner, J, C. A, Temple, R. R. 
Heath, P. T. Wakley, L. J. 
(Paras) Denotes credit in Parasitology. 


Thompson, J. D. H. 
True, A. J. 


(P) 


Hughes, A. P. 

Jagger, Miss K, M. 

Joss, G. E, 

Lewis, R. W. E. 

Maillard, Miss M. 0. 

Morgan, D. G. 

Regnauld, Miss L. A 
(Paras) 

Ricks, Miss O. W. 

Soothill, P. L. 





the splendid work he had done during his year 
of office and for the enthusiasm with which he 
had carried out his duties. 

The vote of thanks was accorded with acclam- 
mation, and the meeting closed with an expres- 
sion of the indebtedness of the members to the 
Principal of the Royal Veterinary College for 
the use of a lecture room for the meeting. 

H. Bewi, Hon. Secretary. 
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FirTH YEAR: 


Bennett, G. H. 
Berger, John 
Davison, Ian 
Docker, T. M. 
Edmonds, B. C. M. 
Harries, D. C. 
Humm, R, L. 
James, C. D. 
Jolly, D. W. 
Llewellin-Evans, T. 
Massie, Miss M. N, 


CLASS D: 
Holmes, C. R. 


Mather, P. A. 
Mead, N. St. C. 
Owen, D. W. 
Pemsel, J. D. 
Piercy, S. E. 
Ridge, J. E. M. 
Roach, R. W. 
Rowson, L, E. 
Spellman, J. E. M. 
Yalden-Thomson, 
Miss M. 


Glasgow 
SECOND YEAR: 


Beatton, Miss M. C. 
Bhardwaj, V. R. 
Brown, R. A. 
Callum, R. H. 
Campbell, D. J. 
Douglas, J. C. 
Evans, R. P. 
Forsyth, A. M. 

M. 


Kerr, J, D. 
MacInnes, D. I. 
Maclean, J. B. 
MeVinnie, A. J. 
Meikle, H. A. G. 
Muir, R. 
Munro, D. W. J. 
Stewart, E. A. 
Swanney, J. M. 
Wilson, Robt. 
Young, James 


Frith, H. 
Gilmour, J. 
Graham, D. T. 
Grey, J. R. (H 


(H) Denotes credit in Histology, ctc. 
(To be continued.) 


SOME CONTEMPORARY CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO OUR KNOWLEDGE 
OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


(Continued from page 1713.) 


The Prevention of Anaemia in Pigs Reared 
Indoors 


In the August issue of the Journal of the 
Ministry of Agriculture (Vol. xlv., No. 5, 1938) 
appears an article by A. S. Foot and S. Y. 
Thomson of the National Institute for Research 
in Dairying, under the above title. The authors 
point out that nutritional anaemia has received a 
good deal of attention recently. It occurs in 
young pigs still suckling and often before any 
food other than milk is taken. The haemoglobin 
content of the blood falls from a normal level 
of 8 to 9mgm., per cent. at birth, to as low as 
2 to 3mgm. per cent. at three weeks old. 
Anaemia, weakness and emaciation follow, the 
young pig becomes stunted and frequently an 
intercurrent diarrhoea terminates the case. Con- 
siderable losses are due directly or indirectly to 
nutritional anaemia. 

Under normal farming practice the administra- 
tion of iron and copper usually results in a cure, 
while when solid food begins to be eaten many 
cases gradually recover. Young pigs reared out- 
of-doors suffer far less than those reared indoors. 
Administration of iron to the sow has little or no 
effect upon the iron content of the milk and so far 
has not been shown to be capable of preventing 
or curing anaemia. The purpose of the investiga- 
tions described was to determine in what form 
the iron for dosing the young pigs could best be 
given. The writers wished to raise some 20 
litters during the winter months of 1937, and 
certain points seemed to need _ further 


investigation. 
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(1) It appeared to be uncertain whether 
the iron salts which had previously been used 
were in fact the best material available. For 
example, Baskett and Lamont stated that 
iron sulphate solution led to constipation 
unless great care was taken to graduate the 
dose. Again, some of the iron salts are 
astringent and consequently distasteful to 
young pigs. In this connection, it seemed 
worth while to try iron pyrophosphate, a 
salt that has been recommended by Elvehjem 
et al., and which is not astringent. 

(2) The writers were not convinced that 
it had been completely proved that the 
administration of large doses of iron in late 
pregnancy is’ ineffective in preventing 
anaemia in the ensuing litter. It was, there- 
fore, decided to try feeding higher doses of 
iron to the sow for a short period imme- 
diately before farrowing. 

(3) As the sample of iron pyrophosphate 
to be used contained only 20 parts per 
million of copper it was decided to try once 
more the effect of added copper on the 
concentration of haemoglobin during the 
critical second and third weeks. 

(4) It seemed that the time of dosing of 
young suckling pigs against anaemia was a 
subject for further investigation, 

The observations were made on 20 litters, all 
raised under similar conditions. The first three 
weeks (suckling only) were used as the period 
of observation, and the piglings were confined in 
the piggery during this time. At three weeks 
old the pigs were put outside in a fold unit and 
had a meal mixture. 

Eight of the sows had a quantity of iron 
pyrophosphate varying from 100 to 560 grammes 
per head, during the last two weeks of preg- 
nancy. This amount corresponds to 12°5 to 70 
grammes of iron. Paired controls were kept. 
The young suckling pigs were given varying 
amounts of iron pyrophosphate and copper 
sulphate solution daily for six days when two or 
three weeks of age. Haemoglobin estimations 
were made at suitable intervals, blood samples 
being taken from an ear vein, and estimated by 
acid haematin method using the Newcomer glass 
standard to estimate the haemoglobin concentra- 
tion. 

No disadvantages in the use of iron pyro- 
phosphate were encountered. As much as 0°03 
grm. of iron could be given in 2 ml. of solution 
since no astringent effects were noted. Some 
of the pigs showed a mild diarrhoea, but the 
iron pyrophosphate could not be blamed. 

The haemoglobin content of blood samples 
from the litters was used as an indication of the 
effect of the administration of iron to the preg- 
nant sows. Even where a dose as high as 560 
grammes of pyrophosphate was given to sows 
during late pregnancy, there was.no significant 
increase in the haemoglobin content of the 
piglings’ blood when compared with the blood 
of piglings born from sows which had received 
no iron. These results are in accordance with 
results obtained by other workers who have 
endeavoured to influence nutritional anaemia by 
dosing the sows. 

When iron, iron and copper, or copper alone 
was administered to the young piglings the 
effects were determined by making estimations 
of the haemoglobin content before and after 
dosing. . 

Various tables and diagrams are included in 
the paper giving the results obtained. These can 
be summarised as follows. Where no dosing 
occurred the Hb. content fell from about 5 mgm. 
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at one week of age to about 2°5 mgm. at three 
weeks. Between five and six weeks, by which 
time other food than milk was being eaten, it 
had again risen to about 5 mgm. When copper 
only was given between the fourteenth and 
twenty-first days of life the Hb. content fell 
steadily to a level almost as low as when no 
dosing took place, and subsequently rose again. 
When iron only was given during the period 
between 14 days old and 21 days, the Hb. content 
rose again about 3 mgm. at the commencement 
of dosing to about 7°5 mgm. at the twenty-first 
day and continued to rise to some extent for 
the next two weeks. When iron and copper were 
given together during the same period of life, 
the response was approximately the same, or 
better in some litters where it rose at about the 
fourth week to a little higher than the normal 
level. 

When the piglings were dosed between the 
seventh and fourteenth day of life the results 
showed that iron alone would raise the Hb. 
level from an original 6mgm. to about 7 mgm. 
and that apart from a little reduction at the third 
week it remained satisfactory until the fifth 
week. When iron and copper were used together 
at this period, the Hb, content rose from 5 or 
6mgm, at seven days to 7:5 or 8:0mgm. and 
remained high until the fifth week when 
observations were stopped. 

The conclusions reached from these results 
are that dosing during the third week of life 
(i.e, 14 to 21 days) would arrest an already 
advanced anaemia and cure pigs already suffer- 
ing. Dosing during the second week of life 
(seven to 14 days) would act as a preventive and 
rapidly bring back to normal a declining Hb. 
content. The eight litters dosed during the 
second week of life were substantially heavier 
at the time of weaning than were those dosed 
during the third week. No deaths attributable to 
anaemia occurred in litters dosed with iron and 
copper during either the second or third weeks, 
but there were losses in litters not dosed and in 
those receiving copper only. 

The authors point out that the actual extent 
of losses from pigling anaemia is not known but 
that it is probably fairly heavy in litters con- 
fined to sties. Iron treatment offers a simple 
method of prevention, but when once the 
anaemia has become well established and 
secondary complications have commenced no 
amount of dosing will bring about rapid 
improvement. Early treatment is, therefore, 
necessary. Outdoor rearing, now becoming so 
popular, will generally prevent all risks of 
anaemia, since the little pigs take in amounts of 
iron in soil and green herbage sufficient to pro- 
vide the necessities for haemoglobin formation, 
and anaemia is avoided. A little soil or turf 
placed daily in the sty 7 be satisfactory for 
indoor pigs, while dosing the piglings individu- 
ally, or smearing the sow’s udder and teats with 
iron preparations may have the same effect. 

{In connection with the foregoing, we would 
remind our readers of the communication made 
by Messrs. Burgon and Joss in our last issue 
(Vet. Record. 50. 50. regarding the diffi- 
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methods of prevention, viz., anointing the 
udders of sows with iron-copper-treacle solu- 
tions.—Editor. } 


In Parliament 
The following questions and answers 











have 


been recorded recently in the House of 
Commons :— 

AGRICULTURE: GOVERNMENT POLICY 
Mr. De Cnarr asked the Prime Minister 


whether, in view of the fact that the Government 
are spending approximately £15,000,000 annually 
in assistance to the agricultural industry in this 
country without having succeeded in placing the 
industry on a secure basis, he will reconsider 
his refusal to set up a Royal Commission to 
examine the whole question of agriculture in 
relation to the national economy and _ social 
stability in peace time, and food supply in war 
time? 

Mr. De La Bere asked the Prime Minister 
whether he will appoint a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the whole position of the agricul- 
tural industry, with a view to creating a 
permanent and comprehensive long-term agricul- 
tural policy? 

THE PRIME MINISTER (Mr. CHAMBERLAIN): I do 
not think that a Royal Commission could elicit 
any material information which is not already 
available to the Government or the House. Nor 
do I think that it would be helpful to farmers 
to undertake at the present juncture a review 
of the very wide scope that is suggested, which 
would be bound to raise the question of altering 
the present balance of agriculture «and_ the 
assistance that is being provided for various 
branches of it by the long-term measures already 
taken by the present Government. 

Mr. HENDERSON STEWART: As the suggestion 
of a Royal Commission is probably not appro- 
priate, would my hon. Friend consider a smaller, 
swifter and simpler inquiry to examine the 
situation now? ; 

Tue Prime MINISTER: The answer I have given 
is a reply to that question. ’ 7 

Mr. J. MorGAN: Would not the Prime Minister 
admit that there is a growing uneasiness within 
the industry at the way in which the policy of 
the Government is working out, and is not this 
the stage at which to review the situation? 

THe PRIME MINISTER: That is another point 
altogether. 


Horses (IMPORTS) 


Mr. De 1a Bere asked the Minister of Agricul- 
ture whether he has any information of the 
number and value of draught horses imported 
into this country for each of the past five years. 

Mr. W. S. Morrison: Information is not avail- 
able regarding the importation into the United 
Kingdom of draught horses as such, but the 
nar: tg statement shows the numbers and 
values of mares and geldings, whether horses or 
ponies, imported in each of the years 1934 to 
1937 inclusive, and in the first ten months of 











culties attending one of the recommended 1938 :— a 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938.* 
Description. 
Number. Value. Number. Value. Number. Value. |_Number. Value. | Number. Value. 
Mares and £ £ £ £ £ 
geldings 9,274 450,961 12,895 554,084 15,204 679,315 16,691 1,401,212 9,906 1,214,481 











° Ten months ended October 31st only. 
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MILK (BACTERIA CONTENT) 


Mr. Groves asked the Minister of Health 
whether he is aware of the high bacteria content 
frequently found in pasteurised milk; whether 
he is satisfied with the methods of counting 
bacteria; and what steps he is taking in view of 
the large numbers of bacteria found in the milk? 

Mr. Exuiot: The Milk (Special Designations) 
Order, 1936, prescribes a inaximum bacterial 
content for pasteurised milk before delivery to 
the consumer, and I am advised that the method 
of counting laid down by the Order is reason- 
ably suitable. It is for the licensing authority 
under the Order to take steps to secure com- 
pliance with the prescribed standard. 








Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 
» 





Diary of Events 


Dec. 19th.—Meeting of the Editorial Comuwit- 
tee, N.V.M.A., at 36, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, 4 p.m. 


* * * * * 


The Veterinary Research Club and the 
Loveday Report 


At a recent meeting of the above club, one of 
the items on the agenda for discussion was the 
Loveday Report on Veterinary Education. At 
the conclusion of the discussion at this Wwell- 
attended meeting, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted :— 

“This Club, at a méeting of its members held 
on December 9th, 1938, expressed commenda- 
tion of the ideals of the Loveday Report on 
Veterinary Education. The meeting further 
wished to place on published record its view 
that the recommendations made in the Report 
embody the outlines of much needed improve- 
ment in the system of veterinary education. The 
anticipated improvement, in the view of the 
Club, will have as an urgently desired result the 
provision of better-trained recruits to the 
veterinary profession, including an improved 
personnel for veterinary research and teaching 
posts. This hoped-for achievement must needs 
contribute fundamentally to the general advance- 
ment of the whole veterinary profession by 
increasing its usefulness in the service of the 
public.” 

o * * * * 


PERSONAL 


We learn with regret that Mr. F. Ware, C.L.E£., 
F.R.C.V.S., Animal Husbandry Expert, Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, India, has had 
to come to England on short leave on medical 
grounds. Mr. P. J. Kerr, M.R.c.v.s., Director of 
the Civil Veterinary Department in Bengal, has 
been appointed to officiate in the post during his 
absence. 
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Birth._-Formston.—On November 24th, 1938. 
Mrs. Formston, the wife of Mr. Clifford Formston, 
M.R.C.V.S., Surgical Registrar, Royal Veterinary 
College, a daughter. 

Colonial Service Appointment.—Mr. John E. R. 
Roe, M.R.C.v.s., of Greystone Lodge, Leawatts 
Road, Bristol, has been appointed Veterinary 
Officer, Uganda. Mr. Roe graduated at London 
in December of last year, 


Mr. W. P. Blount’s Doctorate-—A thesis on 
“The Blood of Ruminants and the Haematology 
of the Domestic Fowl in Health and Disease,” 
submitted by Mr. W. P. Blount, F.R.c.v.s., Chief 
Veterinary Officer, Sussex County Council, has 
been accepted by the University of Edinburgh, 
Faculty of Medicine, for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Mr, Blount attended the Graduation 
Ceremony on Friday. 


On Leave——tThe following officers in the 
Colonial Veterinary Service arrived home on 
leave during the past month: Mr. A. V. Hart 
(Nigeria), Mr. W. F. Poulton, c.p.z. (Uganda), Mr. 
G. B. Simmins (Palestine) and Captain J. D. S. 
Tremlett (Tanganyika). 


Sir Frederick Hobday, formerly Principal and 
Dean of the Royal Veterinary College, London, 
was the chief guest and speaker at the annual 
meeting of the King’s College Agricultural 
Students’ Association, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Sir 
Frederick, who received a cordial welcome from 
Lord Eustace Percy, Rector of King’s College, 
and Professor J. A, Hanley, of the Agricultural 
Department, delivered an address on “ Prevent- 
able Diseases of Farm Livestock.” 

% * * * a 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


DowbaLL, Arthur, 37, Penkett Road, Wallasey, 
Cheshire. Graduated Edinburgh, May 28th, 1889. 
Died December 4th, 1938; aged 68 years. 

Ker, John, Ker Place, Peebles, Captain late 
R.A.V.C. Graduated Edinburgh, December 22nd, 
1892. Died December 11th, 1938; aged 72 years. 

Srack, Valentine Edward, 3, Castle Terrace, 
Malahide, Co. Dublin. Graduated Dublin, Decem- 
ber 16th, 1919. Died November 25th, 1938. 

* 7K ok * 


: * 
TRESPASS AND LIABILITY 


The following questions, asked of candidates 
in the last Final Examination for solicitors, and 
the answers, published in Law Notes, are repro- 
duced below as members of the veterinary 
profession may on occasion find themselves in 
circumstances rendering them of special interest. 


Questions. . 

(i) What duty, if any, is owed by an 
occupier of land to a trespasser? 

(ii) (a) A, a farmer, kept a bull in a field 
which adjoined the highway. By the gate was a 
notice that trespassers would be _ prosecuted 
though there was no notice warning people that 
there was a bull in the field. In spite of the 
notice, B entered the field and was gored by the 
bull. Has he any claim against A for damages? 

(b) C, a farmer, put a horse, which he knew 
to be dangerous to mankind, in one of his fields, 
which to his knowledge was habitually used by 
the public as a short-cut to the railway station. 
There was no right of way. There was a notice 
that trespassers would be prosecuted. D, in 
crossing the field, was attacked and bitten by 
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the horse. Has he any claim against C for 


damages? 


Answers. 

(i) There is no duty of care, but the occupier 
must not inflict intentional injury upon the 
trespasser nor act with a reckless disregard of 
his safety by creating a new danger on the land 
when there is knowledge of his presence. 

(ii) (a) No. A trespasser must take land as he 
finds it, and the occupier is under no duty to 
warn a trespasser of exisling danger. 

(b) Yes. If C has acquiesced in the public’s 
use of the field, D may be in the position of a 
licensee and as such is entitled to warning of 
the concealed danger of which C knew. Even 
if D was a trespasser C may be liable for creat- 
ing a new danger without warning when there is 
knowledge of D’s trespass. 

a co oo * * 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
The annual meeting of the British Association 
will be held next year in Dundee from August 
30th to September 6th, under the presidency of 


Sir Albert Seward, F.R.S. 
The following sectional presidents have been 


appointed :— 
_ section A (Mathematical and_ Physical 
Sciences), Mr. R. S. Whipple; Section B 


(Chemistry), Professor E. K. Rideal, M.B.£., F.R.S.; 
Section C (Geology), Professor H. H. Read; 
Section D_ (Zoology), Professor J. Ritchie; 
Section E (Geography), Mr. A. Stevens; Section 
F (Economics), Professor H. O. Meredith; Section 
G (Engineering), Mr. H. E. Wimperis, C.B., C.B.E.; 
Section H (Anthropology), Professor W. E. Le 
Gros Clark, F.R.s.; Section I (Physiology), Pro- 
fessor D. Burns; Section J (Psychology), Mr. 
R. J. Bartlett; Section K (Botany), Professor D. 
Thoday; Section L (Education), Dr. A, P. M 


Fleming, c.B.z.; Section M (Agriculture), Sir 
Thomas Middleton, K.c.1.E., K.B.E., C.B., F.R.S. 
* * * * * 
EDITORSHIP OF “ NATURE” 
We learn that Sir Richard mg ge has 
recently retired from the editorship of our dis- 


tinguished contemporary, Nature, a post which 
he has occupied since 1919. He has now left 
England for_the United States, where he will 
deliver the Elihu Root lecture at the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, on Cultural Contacts 
of Science. Sir Richard has been associated 
with Nature for 45 years, during which time he 
has done much for the social and international 
relationships of science. Nature is specially 
commended to our veterinary colleagues who 
wish to keep abreast with the general trend of 
science. In future it will be edited jointly by 
Mr. E. G. W. Gale and Mr. J. F. Brimble, the 
resent assistant editors, with Professor Alan 
erguson as advisory editor. 


* * * * * 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: BOARDS OF 
EXAMINERS 


At a_recent meeting of the Senate of the 
University of London, the Boards of Examiners 
for_ the Second Part iI and Final Examinations 
in Veterinary Science for Internal and External 
Students in 1939 were constituted as follows:— 

Veterinary Anatomy.—E. C. Amoroso, J. 
McCunn (Chairman) (R. Vet. Coll.); and the 
External Staff Examiner. 

Veterinary Physiology—J. Y. Bogue (Chair- 
man) (R. Vet. Coll.); and the External Staff 
Examiner. 
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Veterinary Hygiene—W. C. Miller, G. H. 
Wooldridge (Chairman) (R. Vet. Coll.); and the 
External Staff Examiner. 

Veterinary Pathology.—F. C. Minett (Chair- 


man) (R. Vet. Coll.); and the External Staff 
Examiner. 
BS * * ok * 


Erratum.—In the abstract of the paper by 
Dubois, “ Treatment of Brucella Infection in 
Animals with an Emulsion of Live, Avirulent 
Brucella abortus suis in a Non-Absorbable Base ” 
(Vet. Record. 50. 48. 1627), the first sentence of 
conclusion No. 3 should read: “Use of the 
vaccine is not accompanied by any fear of 
transmission of infection to man.” 

eo ok BS * 


A PROPRIETARY MEDICINES BILL 


“A preliminary draft of a Bill to regulate the 
traffic in proprietary medicines has been sub- 
mitted to several of the interests concerned in 
the business for their observations upon the 
principles that have been embodied in _ it,” 
observes the Pharmaceutical Journal. “ As a 
result of helpful criticism already received, we 
understand that the promoters of the proposed 
legislation have decided substantially to recon- 
struct the Bill with a view to satisfying reason- 
able objections to some of the provisions in the 
measure as originally drafted. The draft now 
before us contains some of the proposals that 
formed the main features cf Bills which have 
already been presented to Parliament without 
successful issue. The underlying idea of the pro- 
posed Bill is sound, the intention being to 
cleanse the proprietary medicine business by 
removing from it all which depends for its 
existence upon misrepresentation. What is also 
of importance from the point of view of the 
pharmacist, is that the Bill shall insist that the 
principle embodied in the Medicine Stamp Duty 
Act of 1783, which differentiates between sellers 
of drugs who have received a training and those 
sellers who have received no training, shall be 
retained. This new attempt at legislation is due 
to the spontaneous effort of a group of Members 
of Parliament who are not associated in any way 
with the medical services, but the principles 
upon which it is based, are approved by 
Members of both Houses in close touch wit 
medical matters. The fate in the House of 
Commons of the last Bill of a similar nature will 


‘not have been —— and so it is not unlikely 


that when the terms of the new Bill have been 
agreed upon, it will first 
Parliament in the House of Lords. In the past 
attempts to achieve reforms in the proprietary 
medicine business have often failed through the 
very zealousness of the reformers; they have 
under-estimated the weight of the yer ome or 
have failed to see how an excess of enthusiasm 
on their part may even result in schemes being 
put forward which were contrary to the interests 
of the public. In the present circumstances it 
may be anticipated that the supporters of the 
new Bill, having so long a history of attempted 
legislation on which to contemplate, will take 
warning from past events and realise the 
advantages to be gained from slow progression.” 
* * * * o* 


THE BRITISH PHARMACOPOEIA COMMISSION 


In the course of a report from the British 
Pharmacopoeia Commission contained in a 
report presented by_the Pharmacopoeia Com- 
mittee to the General Medical Council, it is stated 


come. before 
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that the Commission have continued to give care- 
ful attention to the suggestions which have been 
received regarding the substances and prepara- 
tions to be included in the next Pharmacopoeia, 
and a list of new drugs for inclusion has been 
compiled. Among the drugs for which it is 
hoped to provide standards are a number of 
synthetic chemicals which have received general 
approval in medical practice and whose manu- 
facture is free from control by patent. Among 
these are mandelic acid, sulphanilamide, 
theophylline with ethylene diamine, benzedrine, 
urethane, and others. In the group of serological 
and bacteriological products, additional anti- 
toxins and vaccines will be included; and from 
the group of hormones, protamine insulin with 
zinc, and certain of the sex hormones, have been 
selected for description. 


In addition, careful consideration has been 
given to recommendations for the inclusion of a 
larger number of preparations such as are fre- 
quently prescribed in general practice. While 
maintaining the general principle that only 
drugs of established therapeutic value which are 
likely to continue in use should be recognised 
in the Pharmacopoeia, the Commission have 
accepted the view that it would be to the advant- 
age of medical and pharmaceutical practice that 
a larger number of preparations which are 
frequently prescribed should be defined by the 
Pharmacopoeia. They propose, therefore, to 
include in the draft Pharmacopoeia an additional 
number of such preparations as emulsions, lini- 
ments, nebulae, pills, compressed _ tablets, 
ointments, and suppositories. In the work of 
selection the Commission have received valuable 
help from the Medical Research Council, the 
British Medical Association, the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, from the Dominions, 
and from medical and pharmaceutical bodies at 
home and overseas, 


The re-appointed Commission have arranged 
that the work involved in the preparation of 
draft monographs shall be undertaken by com- 
mittees formed on lines similar to those which 
have been followed in the past, each committee 
being under the chairmanship of a member of 
the Commission. New committees have been 
formed to undertake the work connected with 
compressed tablets and with alkaloidal assays 
respectively. Work in all subjects is making 
satisfactory progress. 


* * * * * 


SHIRE HORSE SOCIETY 


At a meeting of the Council of the Shire 
Horse Society arrangements were discussed for 
next year’s Diamond Jubilee Show of the 
Society, at which £2,200 is offered in prizes in 
22 classes for stallions, mares, and geldings of 
all ages. The programme will be as in former 
years, i.e., judging of stallions and geldings on 
Tuesday, February 21st; judging of mares and 
groups and the awards of championships on 
February 22nd; a parade of all exhibits, the 
auction sale, and the judging of the youn 
farmers’ contest and the classes for commercia 
horses on February 23rd. Field-Marshal Lord 
Birdwood and Field-Marshal Lord Milne have 
accepted invitations to award the special prizes 
for appointments, while in the ordinary classes 
the pi will be carried out by Mr. Thomas 
Fowler, Mr. James Holm, and Colonel A. F. 
Nicholson. 
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THE ROLE OF THE ANTERIOR PITUITARY 
IN LACTATION 


Dr. S. J. Folley, in a review of recent work 
contributed to the Lancet of August 13th, 1938, 
writes as follows:— 

“The view was once widely held that, in the 
normal animal, lactation began soon after parturi- 
tion as a result of the removal of the stimuli 
causing growth of the cng ong | gland during 
pregnancy. A new impetus to the study of the 
endocrine mechanisms concerned in lactation 
was provided by the work of Stricker and 
Grueter (1928), who showed that injections of 
alkaline extracts of anterior pituitary caused 
milk secretion in rabbits ovariectomised near 
the end of pseudopregnancy. This important 
discovery, which was confirmed and extended by 
Corner (1930) and by others, gave rise to the 
conception that lactation is induced by a positive 
hormonal stimulus from the anterior pituitary 
gland. It is of interest to note that the extracts 
used by Corner appeared to contain a principle 
causing mammary development, since he was 
able to induce lactation, by injections of 
anterior-pituitary extracts, in ovariectomised 
rabbits which, as far as could be ascertained, 
had never ovulated and whose mammae there- 
fore had never come under luteal influence. For 
further evidence of the presence in the anterior 
lobe of the pituitary of a factor which stimulates 
mammary growth see Gomez and Turner (1937a, 
1938), who claim that administration of oestro- 
gens causes the anterior pituitary to secrete 
hormones promoting mammary growth (‘ mam- 
mogenic hormones’), 

“Subsequently, injections of anterior-lobe 
extracts have been shown to stimulate lactation 
in adequately developed a a in 
numerous species—e.g., guinea-pig (Nelson and 
Pfiffner 1930-31), rabbit Tucake’ endl Gardner 
1931, Lyons and Catchpole 1933a), cat (Turner 
and De Moss 1934), dog (Lyons, Chaikhoff, and 
Reichert 1933, Gardner and Turner 1933), ferret 
(McPhail 1935a), sow (Gardner and Turner 1933), 
goat (Asdell 1931, Evans 1933), cow (Grueter 
and Stricker 1929, ee gg Lyons, and Regan 
1933), and monkey (Riddle, Bates, and Dykshorn 
1933, Allen, Gardner, and Diddle 1935). 

“ Although animals hypophysectomised late in 
pregnancy may give birth to live young either 
at normal term or_a little later, lactation is either 
transient (Selye, Collip, and Thomson 1933a and 

for the rat and mouse, Pencharz and Lyons 
1934 for the guinea-pig) or is altogether absent 
(see Pencharz and Long 1933, Bergman 1934 for 
the rat, Nelson 1935 for the guinea-pig, McPhail 
1935a for the ferret, McPhail 1935b for the cat, 
Houssay 1935 for the dog). Hypophysectomy 
performed during lactation leads to complete 
cessation of milk secretion (Selye, Collip, and 
Thomson 1933b_for the mouse, Nelson 1935 for 
the guinea-pig, McPhail 1935a and b for the cat 
and ferret, Houssay 1935 for the dog). All this 
evidence strongly suggests that the anterior lobe 
of the pituitary is the source of one or more 
lactogenic substances. 


LACTOGENIC AND ALLIED FUNCTIONS 


“Attempts to obtain extracts of high lacto- 
genic potency as free as possible from other 
pituitary hormones have been made. Such 
attempts were apparently assisted by the dis- 
covery (Riddle and Braucher 1931, Riddle, 
Bates, and Dykshorn 1933) that lactogenic 
pituitary extracts also possessed the ability to 
cause growth of the pigeon crop-gland. On the 
assumption that lactogenesis and growth of the 
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pigeon crop-gland are due to the same substance, 
this mach oS provided a very convenient means 
of assay of lactogenic preparations. It is per- 
haps unfortunate that assay methods depending 
on stimulation of pigeon crop-gland growth 
should be so widely used (see Riddle, Bates, and 
Dykshorn 1933, McShan and Turner 1936, Lyons 
1937, Rowlands 1937) since they are founded on 
a physiological response so far removed from 
lactation itself. It is clearly desirable that an 
assay method based on initiation or stimulation 
of normal lactation should also be used. Attempts 
have been made to develop assay methods based 
on the initiation of secretion in the mammary 
glands of pseudopregnant rabbits (Gardner 
and Turner 1933) and  0of guinea-pigs 
hysterectomised during pregnancy (Nelson 1934), 
but for reasons given below such methods are 
far from satisfactory. 

“The name ‘prolactin’ suggested by Riddle 
for the lactogenic factor of the anterior pituitary 
gland is most commonly used at the present 
time, but as prolactin is nearly always assayed 
on the basis of its ability to stimulate growth of 
the pigeon crop-gland, it seems more satisfactory 
to restrict the use of the name prolactin to the 
anterior-lobe factor which is known to possess 
the power to stimulate crop-gland growth, but 
which has not necessarily been shown to exert 
true lactogenic activity in mammals. A_ sub- 
stance should not be described as lactogenic 
until it has been demonstrated that, in mammals, 
the injection of the substance under suitable 
conditions stimulates the production of milk of 
normal composition. The demonstration that 
the administration of a pituitary extract induces 
the formation of a few drops of fluid with the 
superficial appearance of milk in the mammary 
gland of a rabbit or rat is not, per se, satisfactory 
evidence that the extract is lactogenic. In this 
article, therefore, the term prolactin is used in 
respect of anterior-pituitary extracts which 
possess the power of causing growth of the pigeon 
crop-gland without prejudice to the question 
whether or not they possess true lactogenic 
activity in the sense defined above (see also 
Folley and Young 1938), 


Methods of preparing prolactin of high 
potency, and comparatively free from _ thyro- 
tropic, gonadotropic, and growth hormones, 
have been described by Bates and Riddle (1935) 
and Lyons _ and Catchpole (1935b). Recently 
Lyons (1937) has effected a partial separation 
of prolactin from the yee hormone, and 
White, Catchpole, and Long (1937) have reported 
the ge ey from the anterior pituitary 
gland, of a crystalline protein which stimulates 
growth of the pigeon crop-gland. 


“In some instances lactation can be _ main- 
tained in eae animals by 
injections of re yee! crude anterior-pituitary 
extracts (Lyons, Chaikhoff, and Reichert 1933, 
Houssay 1935, McPhail (1935a), but evidence has 
been accumulating (Nelson and Gaunt 1936, 
Gomez and Turner 1936a) to show that such is 
not the case when partially purified preparations 
of i are used. From the work of Nelson 
and Gaunt (1936, 1937) and of Gomez and Turner 
(1936b, 1937a and b) it appears that in addition 
to prolactin, administration of either adrenal 
cortex hormone or anterior-pituitary adreno- 
tropic hormone is necessary for lactation in 
wee hysectomised animals. Since the thyroid 
glands are intimately concerned in lactation 
(Graham 1934a and b, Folley and White 1936), 
it might be expected that the removal of thyro- 
tropic hormone from prolactin preparations 
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during purification, would substantially decrease 
their power of promoting lactation in hypophy- 
sectomised animals. In view of the above- 
mentioned work, however, and since lactation 
cannot be initiated in hypophysectomised 
animals by the administration of prolactin 
together with thyroxine or thyrotropic hormone 
(Gomez and Turner 1937a), such does not appear 
to be the case. 


QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF MILK 


“The important question of the composition 
of the fluid secreted by the mammary gland 
under the stimulus of pituitary preparations has 
not received sufficient attention, though Bergman 
and Turner (1937) compared the composition of 
the milk secreted by pseudopregnant rabbits 
under the stimulus of anterior-lobe extracts with 
that of normal rabbit colostrum and concluded 
that the two were similar as regards total solids 
and lactose a Similar results with 
rabbits have been reported by Folley and Young 
(1938). Bound up with this is the question of 
whether or not the administration of anterior- 

ituitary extracts can_ stimulate’ established 
actation and, if so, is the effect of such treat- 
ment on the chemical composition of the milk 
undesirable or otherwise? This matter is of 
some moment in clinical practice in view of the 
increasing number of attempts to correct 
deficient lactation in women by endocrine treat- 
ment. It is therefore of great importance to 
study the effect, on established lactation, of the 
various hormones contained in anterior-pituitary 
extracts, paying attention not only to changes 
in the volume of milk secreted in unit time—1.e., 
the rate of milk secretion—but also to changes in 
the chemical composition of the milk due to the 
treatment. 

“Grueter and Stricker (1929) showed that 
injections of alkaline anterior-lobe extracts 
augmented milk secretion in lactating cows, 
while Stockklausner and Daum (1932) found that 
injections of crude anterior-lobe extracts 
retarded the normal decline of lactation in cows. 
Azimov and_e his’ collaborators (Azimov, 
Skarzhinskaja, and Pchelina 1933, Azimov, 
Lapiner, and Skarzhinskaja 1934, Azimov and 
Krouze 1937) found that in lactating cows, single 
injections or courses of repeated injections of 
alkaline extracts of anterior pituitary caused 
temporary increases in milk yield. Their last 
paper described experiments on 510 experi- 
mental cows and 90 control animals. The 


injections appeared to have most effect on the 


milk yields of cows in early lactation and 
evidence was obtained that anterior-pituitary 
injections given near the peak of lactation woul 
increase milk yield above the normal maximum. 
The composition of the milk secreted during the 
period of increased yield following the injections 
was normal. Folley and Young (1938) have 
examined the lactogenic action on lactating cows 
of single injections of anterior-lobe extracts pre- 
pared in various ways. In a series of extracts 
with various physiological properties they found 
that the ability to stimulate the secretion of milk 
of normal composition was closely correlated 
with the glycotropic (‘anti-insulin’) (Young 
1936) activities of the preparations rather than 
with their pigeon crop-stimulating activities. 
Further they have obtained evidence of the 
presence of more than one lactogenic factor in 
the anterior pituitary. 

“ Stimulation of established lactation in goats 
by injections of oe extracts was 
reported by Grueter (1931), while according to 
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Asdell, Brooks, Salisbury, and Seidenstein (1936) 
anterior-pituitary injections may in some cases 
increase the rate of milk secretion in goats 
during late lactation but have no effect at the 
peak of lactation. It will be noted that this find- 
ing differs from that of Azimov and Krouze 


(1937) in the cow. In the ewe, Kabak and Kisil-: 


stein (1934) and Kabak and Margulis (1935) have 
reported stimulation of lactation with anterior- 
lobe extracts, while Kurzrok, Bates, Riddle, and 
Miller (1934) considered that they obtained some 
success in the correction of subnormal lactation 
in women by prolactin treatment. 

“It is important to note that in all the experi- 
ments just considered, the extracts used must 
have contained other anterior-lobe hormones 
besides prolactin. As far as is known no study 
has yet been carried out of the effect on estab- 
lished lactation of prolactin free from other 
anterior-pituitary hormones, if indeed such a 
preparation has ever been made. At the present 
time it is therefore impossible to say what effect 
prolactin itself exerts on the yield and composi- 
tion of milk.” 
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TRANSFUSION OF LEUCOCYTES 

A recent British Medical Journal annotation 
points out that the virtue of the ordinary trans- 
fusion of blood lies largely in the addition of 
erythrocytes to the recipient’s circulation and 
that as a result there is more haemoglobin avail- 
able for carrying oxygen to the tissues. “ To a 
less extent the other elements in the transfused 
blood—leucocytes, platelets, various immune 
bodies, and complement—may be of use; in the 
case of thrombocytopenic purpura the increase 
in platelets after a blood transfusion may raise 
their numbers above the critical level below 
which bleeding is apt to occur. The addition of 
leucocytes (neutrophil polymorphonuclear cells) 
to a patient’s blood stream might prove beneficial 
in cases of extreme neutropenia due to toxic 
derangement of the normal marrow leucopoiesis; 
for example, primary or secondary agranulocyto- 
sis. Compatibility of white cells has not been 
taken into consideration in ordinary’ blood 
transfusion, but there is evidence that direct 
agglutination of these cells may occur; this 
factor would have to bé avoided in the use of a 
donor’s leucocytes as a therapeutic agent. The 
relatively small number of leucocytes in whole 
blood compared with erythrocytes and even 
platelets militates against their use in practical 
therapeutics; a very large volume of whole blood 
would be required to increase significantly the 
leucocytes in the recipient’s blood stream. 
Further, the duration of life of a transfused 
leucocyte is much less than that of a red blood 
cell. To overcome these drawbacks J. Hanausek 
has devised an easy technique for obtaining 
leucocytes in concentrated suspension from 
citrated blood. The method depends on separa- 
tion by fractional sedimentation, and the 
apparatus required is very simple. Working 
with horses’ blood he was able to obtain large 
quantities of leucocytes for laboratory experi- 
ments. Separation of leucocytes from _ human 
blood could be accomplished in a similar way 
and form a supply for transfusion purposes in 
the types of cases already indicated.” 
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Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
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The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of theN.V.M.A. 


* * & a * 
THE LOVEDAY REPORT 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir.—No doubt the reactions of different 
members of the profession to the numerous 
recommendations in the Loveday Report will 
vary very considerably, and space will not permit 
of anything like a detailed criticism of them all 
by individuals, but I should like to crave your 
indulgence for space to make a few comments 
concerning what, to my mind, are the two most 
far-reaching of these recommendations :— 

(a) That there should be a closer union 
—* the veterinary schools and universities; 
an 

(b) That the subject of animal husbandry 
should be given more prominence in_ the 
veterinary curriculum. 

Leaving aside the question whether certain 
aspects of the veterinarian’s work have been 
stressed unduly at the expense of others, a point 
which has been made by other corre- 
spondents, I think there can be few who will 
disagree with the view that the acceptance of 
these two fundamental recommendations is 
greatly to be desired, not only on _ scientific 
grounds but also for the more material reason 
that the first will improve the status of the 
profession and the second will increase its 
usefulness in the public view. 

From the statement made in the Veterinary 
Record of November 26th, however, it appears 
that the Council of the R.C.V.S., before consider- 
ing the report with that thoroughness which 
such an outstandingly important document 
deserves, have passed two resolutions which are 
named recommendations, and it is inevitable 
that such action will be looked upon by many as 
having been taken with undue haste. In addition 
a letter has been published from the Principal 
of one of our veterinary colleges, which stands 
to benefit very greatly financially from the 
report, the Principal himself being a member of 
the Council, describing the report as a shocking 
document, containing only one recommendation 
worth considering, and in view of these pro- 
nouncements from the leaders of the profession 
one cannot but feel apprehensive regarding the 
final outcome of the labours of the Committee 
and the impression that such action will make 
on the general public. I would, therefore, 
support most strongly the proposal made in Mr. 
Bevan’s admirably warded letter appearing in 
your issue of December 3rd, that a full and free 
discussion of the report should be encouraged, 
so that a comprehensive view of the situation 
be obtained, but much of the value of such a 
discussion will be lost if it is carried on 
anonymously. 

To those of us who have spent our professional 
lives abroad, where clinical practice is the least 
important of a veterinarian’s duties, the question 
of re-orientating the curriculum of British 
veterinary colleges has for long held the stage, 
pore because of the need, at least in the tropics, 
or British graduates with a wider outlook than 
that imparted by the rather stereotyped training 
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of the past, and partly because of the influence 
which a good education has on those responsible 
for providing funds for the advancement of 
veterinary work in those places. 

Admittedly the subject of clinical practice is 
all-important in the case of the majority of 
graduates proposing to stay in the British Isles, 
and preventive medicine is now recognised as a 
subject requiring separate consideration, but, as 
the recent leading articles in the Veterinary 
Record have emphasised so well, in order to 
cover all the requirements of the veterinarian 
of the future the applied part of his curriculum 
must include training in three main subjects, 
viz., clinical practice, preventive medicine and 
animal husbandry, and it is to be hoped that 
those responsible for veterinary education in 
this country will accept this view. 

That difficulties will be experienced in putting 
the two fundamental recommendations, to which 
| have referred at the commencement of this 
letter, into practice is certain, but I should like 
to enter a plea that every effort should be made 
to overcome these before either recommendation 
is turned down, so that our future graduates may 
claim to have participated in a. university 
education and are competent to deal with every 
phase in the care and management of livestock. 

Many of us have been pressing for some years 
past that the veterinarian should be allowed on 
scientific grounds to combine the subjects of 
preventive medicine, animal nutrition and 
animal breeding in his duties, and that his train- 
ing should be arranged accordingly, but this is 
the first time that official recognition has been 
accorded to this claim. We should, therefore, 
grasp with both hands the opportunity which is 
now offered to us, particularly for the sake of the 
hundreds of young men and women who have 
recently entered the profession or are about to 
do so, whose destiny is largely in our hands. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


Well House, F. WARE. 
Shawford, 
Hants. 
December 10th, 1938. 
ak ae oo ok * 
THE DEATH OF THE MILK BILL 
AND 


TWO LOST BRIGHT BOYS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—I offer no apologies for “ cribbing” these 
excerpts from the Sunday Dispatch, December 
4th, 1938, because I am so much in agreement 
with them, and especially the remarks of Lord 
Killanin on the “ Two lost bright boys,” as they 
embody what I have been trying to instil into 
the mind of the profession as regards amateurs 
being made permanent and political heads of 
departments. They “are men transferred from 
another department and usually with little or no 
administrative experience.” The fate of the Milk 
Bill amply demonstrates the truth of that remark. 

Part IV of the Agriculture Act, 1937, is another 
example of Ministerial fatuity, but it had the 
luck of being passed by Parliament, simply 
because members of Parliament, being mainly 
representatives of urban constituencies, thought 
that the Act would create a new Utopia where 
disease would have no chance to flourish. They 
were ignorant of the fact, well known to “ us 
yokels,” that the-Tuberculosis Order, The Milk 
and Dairies Act and Orders, and The Milk 
(Special Designations) Order, so far as clean and 
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safe milk was concerned were “ dead letters.” 
We countrymen know that milk from tuberculous 
udders, mastitis udders, Brucella abortus-infected 
udders, and milk full of germs of all kinds, 
harmful and innocuous, is collected and mixed 
together in large tanks and conveyed to large 
distributors, who, in order to make the milk 
“safe” for human consumption are bound to 
pasteurise it in order to avoid serious outbreaks 
of milk-borne epidemics. 

What is the use to the milk consumers, or to 
the milk producers of these supposedly clean 
milks? Why should producers go to the expense 
of creating an “ accredited herd ” or a “ tubercu- 
lin-tested herd ” if the milk they produce is, due 
to this mixing and pasteurising, after all simply 
“milk”? True, they get 1id. or 24d. a gallon 
extra according to whether it is “ accredited ” 
or “tuberculin-tested” or  “ attested ”—for 
the present. I say “for the present” 
because the Milk Marketing Board are not at all 
“keen ” to pay this extra money and are looking 
for an excuse to drop it. The “excuse” will 
not be long in coming as the British Medical 
Association are “all out” for compulsory 
pasteurisation of all milk supplied to towns with 
40,000 inhabitants or over. The penny for 
“attested ” milk will soon be stopped. With the 
“death of the incentive,” i.e., the premium paid 
for these milks, then legislation will be needed 
for all milk to be produced in a cleanly manner 
or else all milk will have to be pasteurised, and 
the latter will certainly be adopted. 

What then will happen to Part IV of the 
Agriculture Act? I leave that an open question, 
and hope to see your correspondence columns 
filled with suggestions, as the Milk Bill and Part 
IV are twins—one twin is dead. 

The Sunday Dispatch says: “Mr. Morrison 
inters his Bill without mourning. That was what 
Mr. Chamberlain meant when he announced that 
the second reading of the Bill is to be postponed 
‘pending re-examination of the milk problem.’ 
.. . But the Bill was ‘Mr. Morrison’s responsi- 
bility. He is going to try again. He will be in a 
much better position now to make a job of it: 
he knows what the industry will not stand for.” 

All this may seem irrelevant to veterinary 
practice, but veterinary practice is wrapped up 
with agriculture. If one fails, so does the other. 
The lesson here is, that if the profession had 
“stood out” for its “ National Scheme” it would 
have been a “ veterinary” department instead 
of a “Civil Service” department. The _ practi- 
tioner would have benefited and the N.V.M.A. 
would have been as powerful as the B.M.A. is 
going to be in dictating policy. 

Now for the “ Two lost bright boys.” 

“The second reading of the Milk Industry 
Bill has been postponed. In fact, the Bill is going 
into a i 
Whitehall Place, S.W. It has been there before, 
for it was no recent creation; its origin goes 
back to the time when Sir Charles Howell 
Thomas was the Permanent Secretary for 
Agriculture.” 

The Sunday Dispatch, after criticising the 
appointment as Minister of Agriculture first of 
Mr. Elliot and then Mr. Morrison, asks, “ Why 
cannot the Minister of Agriculture be a really 
se who knows his own job from A toe 

“ Now the blame for the Milk Bill must not be 
placed only on the shoulders of the Ministers, 
for they do not know about farming; it must also 
be placed on Sir Donald Fergusson, his pre- 
decessors and his present staff. 
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“The Prime Minister does not like Civil 
Servants criticised. He thinks it is nol nice. 

* But it is you and I who pay taxes which pay 
our servants, and it is our job to see they do the 
work well for us.” 

N.V.M.A. and the profession please note! 

Yours faithfully, 
J. W. HALL-MASHETER. 

Newnham-on-Severn. 

BS * e Bs co 
CRITICISM OF THE WHOLE-TIME 
VETERINARY SURGEON 

To THE EpIroR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—As one intensely interested in_ the 
welfare of the practitioner, may I plead for a 
cessation of the sweeping, somewhat stupid, and 
certainly unfair criticism of the whole-time 
veterinary surgeon. It does our cause infinite 
harm and most certainly does much to prevent 
unity of the profession as a whole. 

In my practice at least, we have received 
nothing but help and consideration from our 
whole-time colleagues. 

Yours faithfully, 

Berkeley Lodge, iE. F, Beckett. 
Blandford, . 


Dorset. 
December 6th, 1938. 
* & oo K * 


ANAEMIC PIGS 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—The difficulty Messrs. Burgon and Joss 
had with the sow was probably due to the non- 
dilution of the treacle in the mixture put on the 
sow’s udder. Grazing is one of the important 
accessories in this condition and putting a cut 
sod in the pig-sty is never out of place. Mr. 
H. G. Lamont, at the Congress in Glasgow, dwelt 
on this matter in his paper on “ Diseases of 
Young Pigs” and recommended a prescription 
of three drachms of sulphate of iron, one drachm 
of sulphate of copper and one pint of water: 
dose, one small teaspoonful daily. This, of 
course, necessitates catching the pigs. Vald 
Adsersen, V.S., of Copenhagen, found a supply 
of earth, syrupy solutions of iron and copper 
smeared on the sow’s udder once a day with a 
brush, and ferrous sulphate in milk satisfactory. 

In the discussion following Mr. Lamont’s 
paper, Mr. F. Beckett gave some very useful hints 
on pig therapeutics in connection with urticaria, 
Here light doses of liquor ferri perchlor. fort. 
were recommended and one could have 500 
doses made up in a Winchester. 

* Yours faithfully, 
G. MAYALL. 
* * *K K * 
“SWALLOWING THE TONGUE” 
To THe EpitoR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—I should be grateful to obtain ag 
your columns some information regarding the 
very troublesome condition amongst hunting and 
racing horses known as “swallowin the 
tongue.” Once a horse develops this habit, if 
habit it is, he is practically useless for his work. 
I have examined many animals said to be guilty 
of swallowing their tongue when pushed, and 
can find no reason for it whatever. 

Trainers and hunting men try various ways 
of stopping it, such as tying the tongue down, or 
special bits with square pieces of iron let into 
the bit to lie flat on the tongue, but all to no 
purpose. Only last week I tested a promising 
young hurdler, quite sound in his wind, as a 
last resource. Early last season this horse won 
several races in good style but before the end 
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he began to show the choking symptoms after 
having gone a mile or more. This season the 
condition has become worse and just over a 
week ago, after having gone about a mile, his 
rider had to jump off and steady him as he was 
staggering all over the course almost choked. 
In conversation on this subject with an elderly 
hunting man, he told me he had ridden several 
in his time and that one in particular he had 
often to pull up in a sharp run and with the 
hook of his crop pull his tongue forward to 
prevent him choking. 
Yours faithfully, 

Boroughbridge, Wm. A. CAMPBELLL. 

Yorks. 
December 3rd, 1938. 

* * of * 


MILK FEVER, TYMPANY AND INVERTED 
UTERUS 


To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,-Some prominence has been given to the 
above subjects in recent issues of the Record, 
through contributions from which, in my 
opinion, we have learned very little. 

Tympany of the rumen I have always found 
in the animal that was allowed to lie flat on its 
side, and was immediately relieved by placing 
the animal in the normal recumbent position, 
when the gas could be heard regurgitating 
through the throat. 

As regards suturing of the vulva, I think the 
method described by Messrs. Hugh Curtis and 
D. Richardson is, to say the least of it, very 
crude and insanitary, as the faeces would always 
be sticking in the sutures and bandage. 

I have used the following method very 
successfully in numerous cases:— 

Materials necessary.—A small trocar and can- 
nula, six to eight inches of strong copper wire, 
two discs of strong leather the size of a half- 
crown. 
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Method of Procedure.—Put the fingers of the 
left hand into the vulva, drawing the right side of 
the vulva backwards. With the right hand push 
the trocar and cannula through the skin about one- 
and-half inches to the side of the vulva and about 
mid-way, and direct it into the vulva about one- 
and-a-half inches inside the lips. Now withdraw 
the trocar and push the copper wire through 
the cannula. Withdraw the cannula, push a dise 
of leather on to the wire at its free end and 
make a knot or figure-of-eight io prevent the 
wire passing through the hole in the leather. 

The same procedure is carried out on the 
opposite side, but pushing the wire through 
from the vulva through the cannula to a_spot 
at an — distance on the left side of the 
vulva. hen withdraw cannula, push second 
disc of leather on the copper wire; adjust the 
tension of the wire so that the lips of the vulva 
are in normal position. Finally, cut the wire 
off, leaving sufficient to keep the leather disc in 
position with a knot as on the other side. 

This suture has the advantages of being clean 
and causing the cow very little irritation or 
inconvenience; also, it can be left in position 
for months, which may be necessary in cases 
of prolapsed vagina. 


Oaklands, 
Boyle. 
December 5th, 1938. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. A. SmIru. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 to 1987, ann AGRICULTURE ACT or 1987 (PART IV) 
SUMMARY OF RETURNS 























7 Foot- 
Anthrax. and-Mouth Parasitic§ || Sheep | Swine 
Disease. Mange. | Seab. | Fever. 
_ Animals | Out- 
slaugh- breaks 
Out- Out- tered as | reported | Out- Out- } Swine 
Period. breaks Animals | breaks diseased | by the| Animals|) breaks | breaks  slaugh- 
con- attacked.| con- or ex- Local | attacked.|) con- con- tered. 
firmed. firmed. posed to Authori- firmed. firmed. 
infection. __ ties. | | 
No. No. No. No. No. No. | No. No. No. 
Period 16th to 30th Nov., 1938 36 36 7 1,096 | ~- -- 29 90 , 96 
Corresponding period in 
1937 iat ids ma aoe 54 24 4,710 | 2 2 ll 30 9 
1936 elcid 17 24 15 917 | 2 2 | 17 73 | 34 
SE tale tee es 18 18 2 163 | 1 1 | 43 || 86 76 
Total Ist January to 30th | 
Nov., 1938 ... soe ja 752 1,142 176 22,338 45 75 | 184 831 668 
Corresponding period in | 
1937 j ae — 655 788 100 18,711 106 145 | 217 940 560 
1936 ‘ie —_ aes 405 48! 38 3,645 101 243 205 1,756 | 1,206 
1935 ius wai a 338 | $91 50 11,787 92 211 382 | 1,862 '1,139 


Note.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Schemes 


The number of Attested Herds, i.e. herds officially certified as free from tuberculosis as at 31st November, 1938, was as 
Tora. (Great Brita) 4,331 


follows :— ENGLAND 1,133 Wares 2,145 





§ Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 


SCOTLAND 1,053 

















